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STELLA OWSLEY 


“Sumer is i-cumen in” sang the children of the thir- 


© teenth century, and “summer is a-coming in” sing the 


youngsters of today. True to form, the timeless canon goes 
on forever, duly suggestive in its recurring pattern of the 
inevitable repetition of the seasons themselves. 


Conceded to ke the most celebrated product of English 
polyphonic art of the thirteenth century, this particular 
summer canon represents a type which is probably original 
with English art. According to Lang,’ 


“The form of the composition is an endless canon — the 
first recorded in history — for four voices, accompanied by 
two ground basses singing interchangeable melodies. The in- 
genuity of construction of the six-part setting, the perfection 
of the writing, and the freshness of its mood make this piece 
a unique monument of medieval polyphony....The date of 
composition is now generally accepted as 1240, and its author 
is supposed to have been one John of Fornesete; the manu- 
script comes from Reading Abbey.” 


This composition, the oldest extant manuscript of secular 
music to be found in any country in the world, was provid- 
ed with a Latin text also (Perspice Christocola) supposed- 
ly for ecclesiastical use. 

The parable of the fig tree divines the advent of sum- 
mer. “When her branch is yet tender and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that Summer is near.’” In this reference, 
and in the words of the prophets, we are reminded to look 
to our seasons if we would share the fullness of life as we 
read, “While earth remaineth, seed time and harvest.... 
summer and winter....shall not cease.” And the songs 
of Solomon tell of the passing of winter, of the rain, of 
the sowing of flowers which appear on the earth, and of 
the singing of birds among the other voices of Spring and 
Summer. 

For centuries, the impregnable truth of the immortal 
theme of the creation, “Let the Earth bring forth grass,” 
has been enhanced by the matchless beauty of music and 
has borne aloof the message of the divine variance of the 
seasons. 


In turn, all the seasons of the earth are exalted and 


praised. Through them, the artist interpolates meaning- 

















fully. In them the poet finds his divine right to verse, the 
composer to his manuscript, the musician to his various 
. gifts of expression. Finding life in the rhythm which nature 
j creates, men have sung of the floods of spring, of the wax- 
ing and waning of summer moons, of the flowers and of 
the seasons, of sowing and of reaping. Symbolizing nature 
in the cycle of life, they have also sung of childhood, of 
youth, of maturity, and of old age. Summer, the season 
of Earth’s prime, has always served as a particularly rich 
Subject for the imagination of artists in all media of ex- 
pression. 


The summer season in this hemisphere embraces the 
months of June, July, and August. Although the names 
of these months have remained unchanged for centuries, 





las, quoting Ovid, traces the origin of the name “June” to 
Juno, ancient Italian goddess identified with the Greek 
Hera, goddess of women and of marriage. That June re- 
mains the traditional month of marriage—celebrated in 
many countries with time-honored customs and supersti- 


‘Lang, Paul Henry. Music in Western Civilization. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1941, p. 143. 

* The Holy Bible. Mark 18:28. 

* The Holy Bible. Genesis 8:22. 
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Sumer is a coming in, — Loudly sing cuckoo! 
Sumer is i-cumen in, — Lhude sing cuccu! 


Groweth seed and bloweth mead, And springeth wood anew. Sing cuc- 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, And springeth w- de nu. Sing cuc- 


koo! Ewe bleateth after lamb, Low’th after calf the cow; 
cu! Awe bleteth after lombe, Lhouth after calve cu; 


Bullock starteth, buck, too, verteth, Merry sing cuckoo! Cuckoo, 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, Murie sing cuccu! Cuc-cu, 


cuckoo! — Well sing’st thou, cuckoo! — O cease thee never now! 
cuccu! — Wel singes thu, cuccu! — Ne swik thu naver nu! 


Sing cuckoo, now — Sing cuckoo. 
Sing cuccu, nu, — Sing cuccu.* 


The original of this old English canon — developed for treble voices 
in the thirteenth century -— is now preserved in the British Museum. 
This reproduction discloses the oldest notation which differs from the 
more familiar Gregorian, old English, and Latin texts. 


A note found in the original manuscript (from which this facsimile 
is taken) giving the directions for singing, may be seen to the right 
of the last three staves. The notation in this version is for four treble 
voices. The Latin word pes (foot) at the lower left corner, indicates 
the under part or burden for two bass voices throughout, “repeating 
as often as necessary, pausing at the end.” From modern notation, 
one can see how treble voices enter. As one sings this song, he will 
not only live in the theme of the seasons but he will experience actual 
music of the thirtenth century. 





tions—lends validity to this ultimate origin of its name. 
Ovid, on the other hand, suggests that this first month of 
the summer season might owe the derivation of its name 
to Juniores— the title by which the lower branch of the 
ancient Roman legislature was known. It is variously at- 
tributed to the Gentile name, Junius, and to the consulate, 
Junius Brutus. The early Saxons called it, paradoxically, 
both sere-monath or “dry month” and tida-oerra or “joy- 
time.’ 


* From MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES, copyright 1932, by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Silver Burdett Company, New York. 


4 Douglas, George William. American Book of Days. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1938, p. 305. 
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Regardless of its derivation, June—the first month of the 
summer season—comes to us with long, welcome hours of 
warm sunlight; it is indeed a month of greatest summer 
beauty,—a month when all the earth is comely with crops, 
a month in which trees are in their best and freshest garni- 
ture, “the leafy month of June” as Coleridge has called it. 
In all rhythms and tempos, poets and musicians have sung 
of June, the month of roses, as a time to wander through 
fields and woods with a book of fiction or with a volume 
of poetry for companionship. “What is so rare as a day in 
June?” sang Lowell—and, indeed, what is? 

How quietly our villages rest in the June sunshine; 
nothing seems to move. Almost every landscape painter 
has tried to fix on canvas rural scenes of cattle standing 
in water at noonday, lazily switching flies from their backs, 
or reproductions of happy “haymakers” working in the 
fields of new-mown hay. The rasping sound in the fields 
which the mower makes as he whets his scythe for cut- 
ting down the wild flowers and tall grass is a kind of June 
music. The grasses of some two thousand varieties, of 
which we make our bread that we eat, are cut in June. 


June numbers among its own traditions the official mid- 
summer day, whose night gave rise to the famous “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” of Shakespeare, with its poetry 
and with its music. The ritual of gathering in the cool of 
evening and of visiting “out on the lawn” belongs especial- 
ly to June. 

Quietly, July is ushered into the summer season. Origin- 
ally the fifth month of the Roman year, July was first 
known as Quintilis. When the calendar was changed, how- 
ever, July became the seventh month and—through Mark 
Anthony’s instigation—assumed the name of his candidate 
for the Roman emperor, Julius Caesar. Again, it is interest- 
ing to note the pragmatism of the Anglo-Saxons who called 
the month of July Litha se oesterra which means, literally, 
“lithe or mild.’” 

Again, regardless of its etymology, the month of July 
ushers in “the good old summer time.” At this time of the 
summer season we feel the chafe of the city and long to 
get away and lie down beneath low-bending branches be- 
side some country stream and watch the dragon flies and 
“snake doctors” that dart above the water. We hear bleat- 
ing and like to watch the washing and shearing of sheep. 

In July the corn is fast ripening, the hot wind makes 
a husky whisper as it blows through the tall yellow stalks. 
Like the Tennessee folk of old, we hum the satisfying 
lines of “Shuckin’ of the Corn.” We sneeze as we walk 
'Tbid. p. 347 


through the grass powdered with summer dust. In July 
many beautiful wayside flowers appear on our highways, 
and farther back off the road, the goose berries and red- 
black currants are ripe and tempting on their bushes. 


Toward the close of July most of our birds are silent. 
Large flocks of young birds are often seen flying together, 
moving to new environs because of scarcity of food and 
generally crowded conditions. 


August, the last month of the summer season, consti- 
tuted the sixth month of the original Roman calendar and 
was so designated as Sextiles. When this ancient calendar 
was changed, August became the eighth month of the 
year. By this time the heir and nephew of Julius Caesar, 
Caesar Octavianus, came into power, bearing the title “Au- 
gustus.” He, too, wished to have a month of the year to 
perpetuate his name and chose the month following July to 
be called August in his honor. Again it is interesting to 
note the Anglo-Saxons’ matter-of-fact selection of Weod- 
monath, meaning “month of weeds,” to designate the Rom- 
ans’ August. Contrary to our modern connotation of the 
word “weed,” these forebears of the English race used the 
term to mean vegetation in general.’ 


The broader implication of the Anglo-Saxon name for the 
final month of this summer season is indeed appropriate 
for our own August. The fields are almost ripe for harvest 
and cheer the hearts of men with prospects of plenty. There 
are signs of the passing of Summer and the time for her 
to depart is at hand. The leaves are beginning to fall and 
the berries are forming on the once flowered bushes. Nearly 
all of the field flowers are gone. Beautiful feathered grass- 
es are mowed and carried away, and there remains only 
a stubbled aftermath. Many birds have migrated; the 
robins have returned. 


In August, there often appears the hazy, mellow atmos- 
phere of Indian Summer. A month richly laden with the 
last touches of Summer, it is toned down momentarily be- 
fore the glorious blaze of Autumn. In this month of the 
year the sun sinks earlier in the evening and mists rise and 
dim the clear blue of twilight. How imperceptibly our 
nights come on! 

Though the time for Summer’s departing has arrived, 
in her great bounty she has forgotten neither beast nor 
bird. The harvest cry has sounded, and the singing voices 
of the laborers coming up from their gatherings can be 
heard throughout the land. “The earth is cloth’d in all her 
summer beauty and autumn wealth by God’s own hand.” 
©Tbid. p. 446 
7 Von Weber's Harvest Cantata. 
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SYMPOSIUM: Spring and Summer Music 


Vere MacNeal, Musicologist; E. Clyde Whitlock, Violinist, Music Critic; Henry E. Meyer, Choral Master; Carl Wiese- 
mann, Organist; J. Campbell Wray, Voice Teacher; Persis C. Terhune, Director Music Education. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Vere MacNeal 


Spring! When all the world 
wakes after winter-locked slum- 
ber, when seed is sown with faith 
that green leaves will spring forth, 
when youth basks exquisitely in 
its gossamer daydreams, when man 
was first led to conceive his hope 
of immortality! Summer! 
When Earth becomes fruitful and 
scatters its abundance with prodi- 
gal hands, rewarding man’s labors 
and filling him with thankfulness, 


that season which symbolizes the 
mature flowering of man’s youth- 
a 


ful ambitions and crowns with frui- 
tion his strivings and aspirations! 
Because these two seasons have so 
long inspired mankind to hope, joy, 
effort and thanksgiving, it is en- 
tirely natural that both folk and 
art music of many races and eras 
should be developed in their cele- 
bration. 


Countless attempts to express 
the concrete aspects of Spring and 
Summer, or the abstract and name- 
less emotions which they inspire, 
exist in every field of musical en- 
deavor, from folk and art song to 
opera and oratorio, and from the 
humblest work for a solo instru- 
ment on to the concerto and the 
symphony. Prominent among or- 
chestral works which tie up with 
Spring and Summer, may be listed 
the following: 

Mendelssohn: “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the suite inspired 
by Midsummer Eve folklore as em- 
bodied in the Shakespearean play, 

itself a reflection of the 


‘ and in 
Springtime of romanticism in mu- 
y ic and in Mendelssohn’s life, for 


he wrote the Overture at the age 
of seventeen. 

Debussy: “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
with its exquisite portrayal of the 
filmy haze of heat, the sensuous 
enjoyment and enchantment, the 
visionary quality of a golden sum- 
mer day. 

Beethoven: “Pastcral Symphony,” 
the first great programme music 
in history, forming a tone-picture 
of country life in Summer in the 


J. Strauss: 
and 


“Voices of Spring,” 
“Tales from the Vienna 
Woods,” in charming lightness of 
ve'n, 

Frederick Delius: “Brigg Fair: 
an English Rhapsody,” symphonic 
poem, simple, bucolic, redolent of 
English countryside, and inspired 
by an old song: “Twas on the fift’ 
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of August, the weather fair and 
fine, unto Brigg Fair I did repair, 
for love I was inclined!” 

Schumann: “B-Flat ‘Spring’ 
Symphony,” written during one 
month when Spring was in the air, 
and holding crystallized within it 
the composer’s great personal hap- 
piness, for this was the first Spring 
after h.s marriage to Clara Wieck. 

Rimsky - Korsakof: “Grande 
Paque Russe,” that rather sump- 
tuous Easter Overture, in which 
are curiously merged the dignity 
and splendor of the Christian Eas- 
ter, and the orgies of Russian 
peasantry. 

Wagner: ‘Forest Murmur.ngs” in 
Siegfried” and “Greeting to the 
Spring Night” in “Walkure,” both 
frequeatly appearing on orches- 
tral programs. 

Gustav Mahler: “Das Lied von 
der Erde,” that “Song of Earth” 
Symphony which includes scoring 
for a tenor and a contralto. 

Glazounow: ‘Seasons,’ pictur- 
esque ballet suite, with Spring and 
Summer depicted in a Waltz of 


Cornficwers and Foppies; and a 
bacchanale: a treading oi the 
grapes. 

Grieg: “Last Spring’; Gern- 


sheim: ‘Norse Summernight”; De- 
bussy: “Ronde de Printemps’”’; Vin- 
cent D’Indy: “Enchanted Forest.” 
Gounod: “Faust Ballet Music,” at 
close of Act IV, labelled ‘‘Walpur- 
gis Night,” suggesting witches of 
earth and demons of underworld 
holding unholy revelry on_ the 
Brocken in Thuringia. 
Moussorgsky: ‘‘Night on the Bare 
Mountain,” depicting the Witches’ 
Sabbath, the posthumous score 
completed by Rimsky-Korsakof and 


subtitled: Sounds of unearthly 
voices ... Spirits of Darkness. . 
Black Mass... Wild and Terrify- 


ing Illusions . 

Raff: “Symphony ‘Im Walde,’”’ 
with its procession of themes de- 
scribing the forest. 

Stravinsky: “Rites of Spring,’ 
ballet suite based on pagan glori- 
ficat'ci of Spring in ritual dances. 

Leo Sowerby: “The Prairie,’ 
based on Sandburg’s poem of the 
same name, extolling harvesting in 
full tide of summer, 

Of very special interest to musi- 
cians in the Southwest, was the 
skillful adaptation from the ritual 
music of certain Indians in Okla- 
homa and Texas, as embodied in 
the impressive Corn Dances, and 
the Corn Song in the opera, Cyn- 
thia Parker by Julia Smith. It will 


be recalied that this work had its 
premiere at North Texas State 
Teachers College in Denton, in 
1939. 


SPRING IN OPERA 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 
If one stretches the boundaries 


of the inquiry somewhat, to in- 


clude situations which refer to as- 


pects of nature which might as 
well have taken place in the Spring 
or Summer, there are many num- 
bers from opera which may be 
cited as being appropriate to the 
season . 

We cite the following list, which 
probably is far from complete: The 
aria ‘‘O Paradiso,” from Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine,’’ describes a 
paradise of nature which at least 
could not have beea witnessed in 
the dead of w:nter; the same might 
be said of Aida’s aria “O patria 
mia” from Verdi’s “Aida’’; then 
there are the so-called “Flower 
Song” and even the ‘‘Habanera”’ 
trom “Carmen.” 

The various “Fausts” all have 
examples, if we take the many 
garden scenes as examples, includ- 
ing Berlioz’ ‘‘Damnation of Faust,” 
Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele’’ and Gounod’s 
opus, From Gounod there are also 
the chorus of peasants in the first 
act and Siebel’s flower song. 

If we stretch the point somewhat 
in some of these references, it will 
be forgiven us. Mentioning only 
names, here are other items: 
“Spring Song of the Robin Wom- 
an” from Cadman’s “Shanewis,”’ 
“The Moon Has Raised His Lamp 
Above” from Benedict’s “Lily of 
Killarney,” “Lovely Blossom of 
Spring” from Thuille’s ‘“‘Lobetanz,” 
the duet of the flowers from Puc- 
c.ni’s “Madame Butterfly,” ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer” from Flo- 
tow’s “Martha,” and “Knowest 
Thou the Land” and “I’m Fair Ti- 
tania” from Thomas’ “Mignon.” 

There is the ineluctable “The 
Flowers that Bloom in the Spring” 
from “The Mikado.” Another ex- 
ample from American opera is the 
spring song, “I List the Trill of 
Golden Throat” from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Natoma.” Then there is an- 
other bird song, the “Ballatella” 
from “Pagliacci.” From ‘Parsifal” 
there are the chorus of the flower 
maidens and the “Good Friday 
Spell.” 

Continuing there are “Thou 
Charming Bird” from Felicien 
David's “The Pear] of Brazil,” Wo- 
tan’s invocation “Abendlich strahlt 
der Sonne Auge” from Wagner’s 


“Das Rheingold,” “Printemps qui 


commence” (Delilah’s song of 
spring) from Saint- Saens’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” the ‘Doll Song” and 
perhaps the “Barcarolle” from 


“Tales of Hoffman” and “Peaceful 
Was the Night” from “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

Other Wagnerian citations are 
“Forest Murmur” from _ Sieg- 
fried,” the “Shepherds Song in 
*“Tannhaeuser,” Siegmund’s ‘Love 
Song”’ in the first act of ‘‘Die Walk- 
uere” and the great love duet in 
the second act of “Tristan Und 
Isolde.”’ 

So we see that Spring and sing 
are as compatible as moon and 
June. 


CHORAL MUSIC FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER 
HENRY EDWIN MEYER 

The choral literature of Spring 
and Summer is more secular than 
sacred. It is as prodigal as the 
seasons. Music is always concerned 
more with the spirit of growth and 
development than with death and 
decay. 


ORATORIO 
“The Seasons” and “The Crea- 
tion,” F. J. Haydn. 
“King Olaf’ (on Longfellow’s 
text), E. Elgar. 
CANTATAS Mixed Voices 


“The Song of Songs” (Bible 
text), Homer Nearing. 

“Adoramus Te” (Junior Choir), 
Joseph Clokey. 
“Olaf Trygvason”’ 
ward Grieg. 

“The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” R. 
Schumann. 

“The First Walpurgis Night,” F. 
Mendelssohn. 

“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
Coleridge-Taylor. 

“The Swan and the Sky Lark,” 
Goring Thomas. 

“The Rose Maiden,” F. Cowan. 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” Leo 
Sowerby. 

“TI Hear America Singing,” H. 
Gaul. 

“The Triumph of Faith” (Leg- 
end of the Sea Gulls), G. Rich. 

CANTATAS — Treble Voices 

“Spring Rapture,” H. Gaul. 

“Tubal Cain,’ H. Gaul. 

“A Thracian Holiday,” H. Gaul. 

SONG CYCLES 

“In A Persian Garden,” L. Leh- 
mann. 

“A Day in Venice” (ladies’ voic- 
es), E. Nevin. 

“A Flower Cycle,” W. J. Marsh. 


CHORUSES 
River” (Czech Folk 


(festival), Ed- 


“River, 
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Song), Deems Taylor. 

“As Torrents in Summer,” E. El- 
gar. 

“All in the April Evening” (sa- 
cred), Roberton. 

“O Morn of Beauty” (Finland- 
ia). Sibelius, 

“Fly, Singing Bird’ (accompan- 
iment of violins and piano), E. El- 
gar. 

“In Summer Go Thy Love to 
Seek,” C. Reinecke. 

“A May Song,” Carl Busch. 

“Rest Thee on This Mossy Pil- 
low,” Henry Smart. 

“Stars of the Summer Night,” 
John E. West. 


ORGAN MUSIC FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER 


Carl Wiesemann 


Much organ music has been writ- 
ten depicting the seasons of the 
year, and much of the good musi- 
cal literature can be adopted to or- 
gan music for the seasons of the 
year. So, in the list of the com- 
positions suggested, you will find 
only original works for the organ. 
Spring Song—Alfred Hollins 
Summer Sketches—Edwin Lemare 
Sunset Meditation—Richard Keys 

Biggs 
At Parting of Day—J. Frank Fry- 

singer 
Spring Song—wWill C. MacFarlane 
Evening Bells and Cradle Song— 

Will C. MacFarlane 
Reverie—James H. Rogers 
Pastorale, Op 26—Alexamder Guil- 

mant 
In Springtime — Ralph Kinder 


SONGS WHICH SUGGEST 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
J. Campbell Wray 


A partial list of songs which 
suggest spring and summer. 

“‘Adelaide,” Beethoven. 

“A Spring Morning,” Lane Wil- 
son. 

“A Swan,” Grieg. 

“Oh, Moon of My Delight,”’ “In 
A Persian Garden,’ Lehmann. 

“Alas, That Spring Should Van- 
ish with the Rose,” Harrington. 

“Apple Blossom,” Lester. 

“April,” Crist. 

“April,” Rashbach, 

“April Goes Awalking,” Dickson. 

“April, My April,” Milligan. 

“Clouds,”’ Charles. 

“Clover,’”’ Winter Watts. 

“Faith in Spring,” Schubert. 

“First Primrose,” Grieg. 

“Flocks in Pastures Green Abid- 
‘ng,’”’ Bach. 

“Four Seasons,” (A Canadian 
Song Cycle), L. V. Saar. 


WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER, 
FALL 

“Haymaking,” Needham. 

“In Maytime,” Speaks. 

“In Summertime,” Gearman, 
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“In Summertime,” Strelezki. 

“In the Glad Springtime,” 
Thompson. 

“Joy of the Morning,” Ware. 

“June,” Beach. 

June,” Quitter. 

“June Is in My Heart,” Vaughn. 

“June Twilight,” Martin. 

“Message of Spring,’’ Schumann. 

“Mid-Summer,” Worth. 

“My Lane Is Green,” Brahms. 

*“Noctourne,” Curran. 

“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
Quilter. 

‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” 
cell, 

“On Away Awake Belonia” (Hi- 
awatha’s Wedding Feast) Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. 

“Rain in the Summertime,” Bur- 
leigh. 

“Rejoicing in Spring,” Frenik. 

“Roses in June,’ German. 

“Serenade,” Strauss. 

“She Rested By The Broken 
Brook,” Coleridge-Taylor. 

“Spring,” Drake. 

“Spring,” Stanford. 

“Springtide,’’ Becker. 

“Spring Is In The Air,’ Kahn. 

“Spring Comes Laughing,” Ca- 
rew. 

“Spring Night,’ Schumann. 

“Spring Song of the Robin Wo- 
man,” Cadman, 

“Summer Rain,” Willoby. 

“Summer Showers Are Falling,” 
Forsyth. 

“Swans,” Kramer. 

“Tis June My Dear,” Spross. 

“Tis Spring,” Wolf. 

“The Dreaming Lake,” Head. 

“The Gardner,” Wolf. 

“The Little Shepherd’s Song,” 
Winter Watts. 

“The Nightingale Has A Lyre of 
Gold,” Whelpley. 

“The Spring’s Blue Eyes,” Ru- 
benstein. 


Pur- 


“The Summer Wind,” Bischoff. 

“The Morning Wind,” Braus- 
Combe. 

“The Rose Tree,’’ Rousseau. 

“The Trout,” Schubert. 

“The Wind’s In the _ South,” 


Scott. 
“To A Hilltop,” Cox. 
“To A Sky Lark,” Malotte. 
“Twas April,’”’ Nevin. 
“Walter’s Prize Song,” Meister- 
singer, Wagner. 
“Will To The Woods and Gather 
May,” Griffis. 
“When Mother Sings,” Clokey. 
“Where’er You Walk,” Handel. 
“With Verdure Clad,” Haydn. 


MUSIC FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
PERSIS C. TERHUNE 
In most public school systems 


the closing of school is marked by 
some cumulative activity in which 


music plays an important part. 
These activities may take the form 
of an operetta, a spring festival, 
an Easter festival, or a May Day 
program. The following list is not 
to be considered in any way ex- 
haustive or complete but merely 
one which contains numbers used 
with success in many spring pro- 
grams. 

In each instance the first item 
refers to the song title, the second 
to the composer, third to the book 
title, and the fourth to the publish- 
er. 

First Grade 

May Pole Dance, Swedish Folk, 
Progressive Series, Manual I, 
Silver - Burdette; Summer Song, 
Cowles, Progressive Series, Manual 
I, Silver-Burdette; Shepherd’s 
Song, Finnish Folk, Foresman Se- 
ries, American Book Co; The Far- 
mer, Singing Game, Child’s Book 
of Songs, American Book Co; 
Planting Time, Italian Folk, Child’s 
Book of Songs, American Book 
Co.; Sweet Pea Ladies, Riley & 
Gaynor, Song of Child, World-Book 
II, Theodore Presser (distributor). 


Second Grade 

Sand-Between-The-Toes, Milne, 
Fraser-Simpson, Teddy Bear, E. P. 
Dutton; How Sweet to Be a Cloud, 
Milne, Fraser-Simpson, Hums of 
Pooh, E. P. Dutton; Little Robin 
Red-breast, Miessner, Progressive 
Music Series, Manual I, Silver-Bur- 
dett; Little Miss Tulip, Gaynor, 
Progressive Music Series, Manual 
I, Silver-Burdett; Lullaby, Geibel, 
Progressive Music Series, Manual 
I, Silver-Burdett; Poppies, Riley- 
Gaynor, Songs of Child-World, 
Theodore Presser (distributor). 


Third Grade 

Daffodown Dilly, Milne, Fraser- 
Simpson, Teddy Bear, E. P. Dutton; 
Oh, the Butterflies Are’ Flying, 
Milne, Fraser-Simpson, Hums of 
Pooh, E. P. Dutton; Top Time, Ma- 
illart, Foresman Series, 2nd Book, 
American Book Co.; The Sandman, 
Brahms, Foresman Series, 2nd 
Book, American Book Co.; Farm- 
yard Song, Grieg, Progressive Se- 
ries, Manual I, Silver-Burdett; 
What I Like, Chadwick, Progres- 
sive Series, Manual I, Silver-Bur- 
dett. 


FOURTH GRADE 

The Kite, Lutkin, Progressive 
Series, Manual II, Silver-Burdett; 
The Swing, Miessner, Progressive 
Series, Manual II, Silver-Burdett; 
Easter, Recordi, Foresman Series, 
2nd Book, American Book Co.; 
May from the Hill (2 part), Tschai- 
kowsky, Foresman Series, 2nd 
Book, American Book Co.; Gay 
Robin Red Breast, Mozart, Fores- 
man Series, 3rd Book, American 
Book Co.; To the Gay Village, (2 
part), Norwegian Folk, Foresman 


Series, 3rd Book, American Book 
Co. 
Fifth Grade 
In the Cornfield, Weidig, Pro- 
gressive Music, Manual II, Silver- 
Burdett; Rock-a-bye Lullaby, 


Miessner, Progressive Music, Man- 
ual II, Silver-Burdett; In the Boat, 
Grieg, Music Highways and By- : 
ways, Silver-Burdett; Green for i Qe 
4 


Mountain Side (2 or 3 part), Tyro- 
lese Folk, Music of Many Lands 
and People, Silver-Burdett; May 
Time (2 or 3 part), Polish Folk, 
Music of Many Lands and People, 
Silver - Burdett; By Murmuring 
Brook (2 or 3 part), Schubert, 
Foresman Series, 3rd Book, Silver- 
Burdett. 


Sixth Grade 

Tree Top Mornings, Litkin, Pro- 
gressive Series, Manual III, Silver- 
Burdett; Milking Time, Norwegian 
Folk, Progressive Series, Manual 
III, Silver-Burdett; Naples, Italian 
Folk, Progressive Series, Manual 
III, Silver-Burdett; In the Woods, 
Franz, Music Highways and By- 
ways, Silver-Burdett; The Long 
Road (2 or 4 part), Curtis, Music 
of Many Lands and People, Silver- 
Burdett; The Bumblebee (3 part), 
Spanish Folk, Foresman Series, 
3rd Book, American Book Co. 


Junior High School 
Orchard Cradle Song, Denza, Oc- 
tavo, Chappell & Co.; At Twilight, 
Friml, Octavo, Arthur P. Schmidt; 
Cradle Song, Brahms, Nine Art 
Songs of the Great Masters, Hall 
McCreary; There Are Fairies at 
the Bottom of Our Garden, Leh- 
man, Octavo, Chappell-Harms; Ser- 
enade in Summer, Denza, Octavo, 
Chappell & Co.; Bowl of Roses, 

Clarke, Octavo, Chappell’s. 


Senior High School 
Joy of Spring, Schutt, Octavo, 
Presser; Graceful Swaying Wattle, 














| 


Bridge, Octavo, Hawkes & Son, 
London; Spring and Youth, Gaines. 


Octavo, J. Fischer; Summer, Cha- 
minade-Shelley, Octavo, John 
Church; Sweet Good-Night, Masse- 
net, Octavo, John Church; The 


« Bridegroom, Brahms, Octavo, Dit- 
’ son. 





We are indeed grateful to the 
collaborators who have made this 
symposium of spring and summer 
music possible. It is hoped that 
these various lists of music will 
prove useful. Due to circumstances g™ 
beyond our control, the material for 
the piano, compiled by Jeannette 
Tillett, and that on music for the 
violin, compiled by Brooks Morris, 
was not available at the time of 
going to press. This material will 
be printed in a fall issue of the 
Southwestern Musician. 

— The Editor 
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Perhaps bombs in the skies of Europe and the world struggle for 
survival contribute to the exceptional activity in music festivals for 
the past two years and to the 1942 spring and summer season. Some- 
one has said, “A pess'mistic world goes to Beethoven for the hope in 
humanity that it has not, to Mozart for order and grace and to Bach 
for faith.” 

The most strik'ng manifestation is the response from every part 
of the United States to the announcement of the seventh annual 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival, which is given in late July and early 
August by Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The announcement comes that from thirty-two of the forty-eight 
states, applications are pouring in. The Berkshire Hills are never 
lovelier nor gentler than in the matured foliage of July and August, 
and the setting of the Music Center, Tanglewood, presents a magni- 
ficent view of hills and Lake Mahkeenac. Here in The Shed, which 
seats six thousand and has remarkable acoustical properties, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra with a complete personnel, gives nine con- 
certs, a fact sufficient to bring the attendance to over seventy thou- 
sand. 

Two years ago the school was established. Doctor Koussevitzky 
says, ‘“‘The central ideas of our short summer work are creation and 
creative interpretation. What we want to give our students is con- 
structive advice and a practical method which will stimulate their 
gifts, round out their abilities gained durng their years of study, and 
broaden their acquaintance with music.” 

To promote these ideas there is a ‘‘Programme of Departments” 
which lists: 

I. Conducting — orchestral conducting, Serge Koussevitzky, assist- 
ed by Stanley Chapple. A few students of exceptional promise are 
accepted for instruction in conducting a large group, with proper 
qualifications, will be accepted as auditors. 

Choral Conducting G. Wallace Woodworth and Hugh Ross. The 
course is open to members of the Department of Music and Culture, 
and of the class in orchestral conducting. 

II. Orchestral and Chamber Music Serge Koussevitzky, assist- 
ed by Richard Burgin, Stanley Chapple and members of the B.S.O. 
Acceptance into the orchestra requires technical competence. 

Chamber Music Gregor Piatigorsky, assisted by faculty members 
of the B. S. O. 

III. Composition Aaron Copland and Paul Hindemith, assisted by 
Hugh Ross and Leo Schrade. 

IV. Opera — Herbert Graf, assisted by Boris Goldovsky and Richard 
Rychtarik. 

V. The Department of Music and Culture-Lectures — This depart- 
ment is the largest of the center and there are no formal entrance 
requirements beyond a certain amount of experience in choral sing- 
ing. 

Lectures — Olin Downs, Howard Hanson, Archibald T. Davison, 
Carleton Sprague Smith, Boris Goldovsky and others. 

Solfege — Gaston Dufresne. 

The 1938 editor of Pierre Keys’ Music Books lists over one hun- 
dred and sixteen festivals in the United States and the Musical 
Courier has announced many more new ones and a continuation of 
a majority of those established for 1942. 

According to the above authorities, New York State seems to head 
the list in number of festivais, Illinois in number of school and com- 
petive festivals sponsored by newspapers and musical organizations. 

The Bethany College Oratorio Society takes first place in rank with 
the sixty-first annual Messiah Festival. The Messiah was sung on 
Palm and Easter Sundays for the one hundred and seventy-third 
time, and on Good Friday, the Bach St. Matthew Passion was given 
by the Bethany Band, Symphony and A Cappella Choir of 500 voices. 
Doctor Hagvard Brase was the conductor. 

The town of a little over a thousand in population and the student 
body of 350 of Bethany College were hosts to the thousands who at- 
tended. The college is under the patronage of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church and the festival is as famous in Sweden as in America. 

Second in age is the Ann Arbor May Festival, which celebrated its 
forty-ninth season with six concerts. The Philadelphia Orchestra, The 
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Summer Festivals Are Calling 


NANCY CRAIG LASLEY 


University Choral Union, The Festival Youth Chorus and Soloists par- 
ticipated, Then the famous Bethlehem Bach Choir gave its thirty- fifth 
festival on the campus of Lehigh University, May 15th and 16th. 

Other Bach festivals were aniounced by the Philadelphia Festivals 
Society; The Juilliard School of Music; Carmel by the Sea, Californ a; 
Winter Park, Florida; Baldwin-Wallace, Ohio (established 1933); Sun- 
vurry, Pennsylvania; and Wyoming Valley. 

Our Southwest is not w:thout spiritual defences. 

As we go to press, I hold in my hand a folder, with a thrilling pic- 
ture of singing and playing youth on the back, announc’ng the 
Brahms Festival at North Texas State Teachers College, May 29th, 
30th, and 31st. Wilfred C. Bain is the director. 

There are symphony orchestras, organized choral groups and ex- 
perienced conductors that, properly regimented, would present a great 
stronghold for a festival — deep in the heart of Texas — this summer. 

Charles A. Thompson, chief of the division of cultural relations, 
sounded the keynote when he said, “Music is one of the great sat- 
isfactions of life that cannot be touched by rationing or priorities, 
cannot be sunk at sea, nor seized by conquering armies for their 
own uses.” 
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LUCIUS PRYOR 


ANNOUNCES 


one of the world's most famous and 
most universally loved operas 


“FAUST” 


by Charles Gounod 


Fast moving version in English 


Presented in semi-concert form, with narrator, effective 
modern dress, thrillingly produced by Alfredo Valenti. 


—CAST— 


Elsa Lora, Soprano Donald Gage, Tenor 
Gean Greenwell, Bass Pauline Pierce, Contralto 
Antonio Lora, Accompanist 










Entire production under the direct supervision of 
Ernest Hutcheson 






Tour Direction 


Lucius Pryor Concert Service 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 


— OCTOBER, 1942 — 


The tour in this territory must close November 10th be- 
cause of Eastern commitments. More than three-fourths of 
the allotted time for this territory already booked. 

Yes, you will have to hurry. 
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Wledenn Dance in Qmenica 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


At the outset I must make it clear that one can no longer generalize 
about the modern dance in America. This type of movement has its 
own formal rules of technique and composition, but those rules per- 
mit such wide variation according to individual temperament (and 
even environmental influence) that modern dancers can really be con- 
sidered as a category only by negatives. 


Their training is not, for instance, that of ballet, though many of 
the same points of emphasis — such as elevation, precision, and con- 
trol from the hip joint — are stressed. Nor is it something which has 
been refined from such native sources as American Indian or Negro 
dance, though both of these have shown the'r influence on concert 
programs. The technique comes from a re-appraisal of natural move- 
ment, but one could almost say that the modern dance is more a 
state of mind than anything else. 


Speaking for Charles Weidman and myself, on the basis of our ten 
years of joint activity in the field, I believe that the dancer must be- 
long to his time and place and that he can only express that which 
passes through or close to his experience. This new dance of action 
comes inevitably from the people who had to subdue a continent, to 
make a thousand paths through forest and plain, to conquer the moun- 
tains and eventually to raise up towers of steel and glass. The Ameri- 
can dance is born of this new world, with its new life and its new 
vigor. 

It is very possible that the idealism which has served the modern 
American dance during a difficult decade of struggle for recsgni- 
tion is a direct legacy from Isadora Duncan, the greatest single in- 
fluence we have had. It was she who “saw America dancing.” In the 
words of John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times, “With 
the emergence of Isadora Duncan there came into being an entirely 
American dance, indeed, the first dance art of any consequence, ir- 
respective of origin, in our history. In the work of its first great 
prophet it revealed itself as anti-authoritarian in that it rejected all 
set formulations of movement codes, functional in that it dealt with 
problems of human emotion instead of with the plight of distraught 
butterflies, democratic in that it took the dance away from a little 
cult of initiates and urged everybody to practice it.” 


“To all intents and purposes,” he continues, ‘“‘the modern dance be- 
gan with Isadora, but such a statement requires immediate qualifica- 
tions in two directions. She would be the first to repudiate the forms 
which the dance has assumed since her period of supreme dominion 
.... There is no longer any talk of the soul, any yearning; the world 
moves, and its art cannot remain behind. Nevertheless, no matter 
how bitterly she might deny the work of her own hand, her disclaimer 
must always lack validity. She cleared the ground of waste and sowed 
protest; if it has now borne blossoms which she did not foresee, it is 
because she planted better than she knew. The principle that under- 
lay her great rebellion — the return to the nature of man — was an 
infinitely adaptable one, and its changing forms in changing times 
do not prove it less stable but more so as a principle.” 


Another important influence upon the development of modern dance 
in America was the work of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with 
whose company Mr. Weidman danced in London in 1921. Here for fif- 
teen years was the theatrical training ground for dancers who since 
have become leaders in the field and who have, in turn, served as 
the teachers of a new generation. In both cases it is important to note 
that there was no direct influence from post-war German dance, as is 
often suspected; both Duncan and Denishawn were independent mani- 
festations of an artistic force within the American sphere. 

The picture today is something like this: New York City remains 
the producing center of the modern dance from which groups and in- 
dividuals go on long or short tours as circumstances permit. The col- 
leges, I might add, contribute generously to the basic audience for 
modern dance, increasingly so since modern dance has been added to 
the curricula in so many instances. Another interested group is that 
of various workers’ cultural organizations, who enjoy and use the 
immediate impact of dance language; and, of course, there are the 
painters, sculptors, musicians and writers who admire its clarity, 
formal emphasis, economy and energy. 
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DORIS HUMPHREY — NATIONAL DANCE FIGURE 


Doris Humphrey is one of the eminent exponents of modern dance in America. 
She is versatile in her talents as concert artist, master teacher, and co-director 
(with Charles Weidman) of a dance studio-theatre — the first of its kind. The 
new studio-theatre — launched in New York in 1941 — was established for the 
purpose of presenting dance compositions from concert repertory. In addition 
to her artistry as a choreographer, Miss Humphrey is a brilliant performer. 
Her influence in shaping the modern dance in America today has been exten- 
sive. Miss Humphrey and her concert group will return to the Southwest next 
season for an extended tour. 





In addition to New York there are slowly developing other regional 
centers, in Chicago, Louisiana, Colorado, the Pacific Coast and the 
Southwest, for instance, where it is to be hoped that a quality of 
movement native to the region eventually will color the basic tech- 
nique developed in and emanating from New York. Probably the 
greatest single influence in making the country at large aware of 
modern dance has been the Bennington School of Dance, to whose 
Vermont campus these past eight summers have come students from 
all over the country. 

Modern dance in America has established a relationship to music 
which I believe is new and right. It is a common practice for a cho- 
reographer to set the rhythms and phrase lengths for his entire com- 
position before a note of accompaniment is written, and then to turn 
his skeleton score over to a composer. Following this skeleton score, 
the composer writes a complementary accompaniment either for two 
pianos, for percussion instruments or for both of these media aug- 
mented at times by woodwinds and brass. Mr. Weidman and I have 
used this method successfully with Wallingford Riegger (for my tri- 
ogy, “Theatre Piece,” “With My Red Fires,” and “New Dance”), with 
Vivian Fine (Mr. Weidman’s work, “Opus 51,” and my compostion of 
last season, “Race of Life’), with Lionel Nowak (“On My Mother’s 
Side’ and ‘“Flickers’”). There will always remain, however, those 
dances which demand an accompaniment from classic literature; I, 
for one, have used both Brahms (“Variations on a Theme of Han- 
del”) and Bach (“C minor Passacaglia”’), as well as a suite of dances 
from “The Alcina” of Handel. 

I consider the abstraction or the absolute to be the finest achieve- 
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ment in art, but abstraction is the controversial subject which prob- 
ably raises more ire than any other in the dance field. Opponents say 
that if one wants to express something that he should put it into 
understandable terms (meaning drama, with characters and plot) 
instead of using movement which is vague and remote. The first an- 
swer is that we do use dramatic form very often, and there are cer- 
tain subjects which can only be expressed in that fashion. On the 
other hand, abstraction fulfills an important and unique purpose. It 
has more scope; it allows the artist to concentrate essences of situa- 
tions and to use emotions and conflicts of whole groups of people with- 
out being limited to the characteristics of one. On the other side of 
the footlights, the man in the audience is able to relate his personal 
experience to the abstracted essence presented by the artist. As an 
example, he may not understand in a dramatic presentation the ex- 
ultation of a certain kind of person whose experiences are entirely 
different from his own, but exultation is a feeling familiar to him, 
and he will recall that feeling if it is poignantly enough abstracted in 
the dance. 


This is a familiar process to almost everyone in the art of 
music, from the man who l’kes a catchy tune to the one who takes 
satisfaction in symphonies, quartets, and sonatas. Indeed, modern sen- 
sibilities are so accustomed to this response to musical abstraction 


that there is little resistance, and people accept the fact that music 
can be emotionally stimulating with or without drama. I believe this 
is potentially true in the dance also. That it is not yet accomplished 
is due to faults on both sides of the footlights and to the newness and 
unfamiliarity of the modern dance. Let the dancers keep this form of 
their art, in the face of apathetic audiences and the hue and cry for 
more theatrical realism, or the dance will eventually become only a 
supporting part of the drama. And let the composers and musicians 
look to the dance for a new stimulus in their art, for opportunities 
to be heard, for a new awareness of rhythm and dynamics, so that 


music may continue to be enriched by its most vivid link to life — 
the dancer. 








NTAC Cadet Chorus under direction of Doctor Clel Silvey 


The Singing Cadets of NTAC at Arlington, Texas, is one of the 
fastest growing musical organizations on the North Texas A & M 
campus this year. It now numbers 44 voices and there are excellent 
indications that the number will be doubled next year. Doctor Silvey, 
Director of the Division of Fine Arts, who is personally directing 
this development has long been an exponent of more and better male 
singing. Asked why he had a preference for male chorus devel- 
opment, he remarked, “Possibly because so many of my colleagues 
in the college field have slighted the male voices as a separate organ- 
ization .... but how in the world can we ever develop well-balanced 
mixed choruses without developing more male singers.’’ The Singing 
Cadets recently completed a spring tour of West Texas cities. Be- 
sides appearing at various high schools and broadcasts, they gave 
a full evening’s program at Camp Wolters, Tuesday evening, April 
14, as a major contribution of NTAC toward the entertainment of 
an army camp. 
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will teach in 


For information address 


Kemp Kort Apartments, No. 5 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


at Fort Worth on June 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
from JUNE 8th to JUNE 22nd 


PEARL CALHOUN DAVIS 


Mr. Alberti has also been engaged as Speaker on the Vocal Forum and Judge 
of Contests at the Convention of the Texas State Music Teachers Association 
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29th Annual Convention, Texas Music Teachers Assn. 
Fort Worth, Texas, June 23, 24, 25, 1942 


HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL TEXAS 
COOPERATING HOTEL: THE BLACKSTONE 


TWENTY-ONE AFFILIATED LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Texas Association of Progressive Series Teachers 
Texas Curtis Piano Teachers Forum 

Texas Dunning Music Teachers Association 
Texas Guild of Teachers of Singing 

Texas Organists Forum 

Texas Oxford Teachers Forum 

Texas Robyn Teachers Forum 

Texas Violinists Forum 

Applied Music Students Conference 

Applied Music Teachers Forum, State Dept. of Education 
Advanced Student Contests 

Matthay Teachers Forum 

Sherwood Teachers 


STATE OFFICERS OF TMTA 


Clyde Jay Garrett, President, Dallas 

Claude Sammis, Vice-President, Ft. Worth 
Charles Kiker, Vice-President, Wichita Falls 
Marie Waltman, Vice-President, Corsicana. 
Ruby K. Lawrence, Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas 
Mary Stuart Edwards, Director, San Antonio 
Thomas Gorton, Director, Austin 

Meta Hertwig, Director, San Antonio 

Archie N. Jones, Director, Austin 

E. Clyde Whitlock, Director Ex-Officio, Ft. Worth 
Carl Wiesemann, Director, Denton 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


The Southwestern Musician, Stella Owsley, Editor 
Box 2032, TSCW, Denton, Texas 


State Convention Chairman, Claude Sammis, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Local Convention Chairman, Mrs. Marian Douglas Martin, 1813 Wes- 
tern Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Local Committee Chairmen: 


Host: Brooks Morris 

Reception: Mrs. Glen Darst 

Buffet Supper: Mrs. Richard Emery 
Registration: Sheila Allen 
Transportation: Victor Acers 

Official Program Booklet: Sam S. Losh 
Press: E. Clyde Whitlock 

Decorations: Alma Ray 

Frolic: Arthur Faguy-Cote 

Contests: Mrs. R. C. Neely 


Texas Association of Dunning Music Teachers, Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 
3508 Potomac Avenue, Dallas, President, will meet on Monday, June 22, and 
hold a breakfast on Tuesday, June 23, 7:30 a.m., at the Texas Hotel. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1942 


7:00 P. M.—Dinner, Board of Directors and Executive Committee, Commit- 
tee Chairmen, Texas Music Teachers Association and Affiliated 
Organizations. Texas Hotel. 

9:00 P. M.—Official Meeting, TMTA Board of Directors. President’s Suite, 
Texas Hotel. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1942 


7:30 A. M.—Breakfasts: Dunning, Mrs. Laud German een, Chm.; Pro- 
ressive Series, Mrs. Louise Winter, Chm.; Oxford, Miss Grace 
witzer, Chm.; Robyn, Curtis, Matthay, Sherwood, Sam S. Losh. 

8:30 A. M.—Registration, Top Floor, Texas Hotel, including delegates to 

Applied Music Students Conference and participants in the Ad- 
vanced Student Contests; Registration fee $3.00 includes attend- 
ance at all sessions, Tuesday Buffet Supper, Wednesday Formal 
Dinner, Thursday Luncheon. Student Registration Fee, $2.00 in- 
cludes attendance at all sessions, Applied Music Students Con- 
ference and Luncheon on Tuesday and Tuesday Buffet Supper. 
(Deadline for Tuesday luncheon reservations, 10:30 A. M., Tues- 
day; Wednesday luncheon reservations, 10:30 A. M. Wednes- 


day). 
9:00 A. 2 — Advanced Student Contests, Mrs. R. C. Neely, Chm. 
Piano: Alfred Mirovitch, Judge. 
Voice: Solon Alberti, Judge. 
Violin: Frances Macmillen, Judge. 
Vioncello: Ann Roesler, Judge. , 
Organ: E. William Doty, Judge. 
9:00 A. M.—First General Session, President Clyde Ja 
Crystal Ballroom, Texas Hotel. Singing of 
9:15 A. M.—Address af Welcome. 
9:30 A. M.—Response: Carl Wiesemann, Past President: and Director. 
9:40 A. M.—Music: Federal Sinfonietta, Achilles Talliaferro, conducting. 
10:15 A. M.—Address: ‘‘Man, Music and Morale,’’ Mr. Augustus Zanzig, Aus- 
10:08 tin. Discussion. 


A. M.—Music: ‘‘Ballad For Americans’’—O. 8S. Lattimore, Baritone, with 
11:00 A. M.—Opening of Applied usic Students Conference, Virginia Belle 

A 

A 


Garrett, presiding. 
ational Anthem. 


Sam S. Losh at the piano. 
Gamble, Student Chm., Lubbock; Marian Chandler, Secretary. 
11:15 A. M.—Address: ‘‘The Scope of State Applied Music Accreditment in 
Texas,’’ Marie Waltman, Corsicana. Discussion. 
11:40 A, M.—Primary Musicianship Demonstration, all Primary students 
present participating. 
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CLYDE JAY GARRETT 
President, Texas Music Teachers Association; 
Acting Director, Southwestern Conservatory 
of Fine Arts, Dallas 





12:15 P. M.—Applied Music Students Luncheon, Miss Nell Parmley, Honorary 
Chairman and Toastmistress; Miss Mary Dunn, Honor Guest; 
Alfred Mirovitch, Guest Speaker: Address—‘‘The Responsibility 
of The Music Student to His Country In Time of Crisis.’ Music: 
Selections - Highest Honor Students in Applied Music Examina- 
tions for school year 1941-42. 
2:00 P. M.—Second General Session, devoted to Applied Music Students Con- 
ference, Thomas Gorton, Austin, presiding. Crystal Ballroom. 
1. Report of Applied Music Central Office. 
2. Introduction of State Applied Music Examiners. 
3. Round Table discussion of State Applied Music Syllabus 
(limited to 30 minutes at this session), suggested revisions 
handed out to delegates for over-night study. 
4. — by Enrolled Applied Music Students from entire 
ate. 
6:00 P. M.—Buffet Supper for all delegates, teachers and students, at the 
studio-residence of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks Morris. 
7:30 P. M.— Recital by first and second place winners of the Advanced Stu- 
dent Contests. Presentation of awards, the Judges. Mrs. R. C. 
Neely, presiding. 
8:30 P. M.—Annual Frolic, 
Studio. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1942 


7:30 A. M.—Breakfast, Texas Guild of Teachers of Singing, Stella Owsley, 
Denton, presiding. Honor Guest: Solon Alberti, New York City. 
Texas Hotel. 
9:00 A. M.—Third General Session, Claude Sammis, presiding. Crystal Ball- 
room, Texas Hotel. 
1. Report of Nominations Committee. 
2. Nominations from the floor. (Ballot box closes Wednes- 
day, 5:00 P.M.). 
3. Appointment of Committees on 
and Place of 1943 Convention. 


Arthur Faguy-Cote, Ft. Worth, Chm. Morris 


Resolutions, Memoriam 


9:30 A. M.—Music Selections for Violincello and Piano, Ann Roesler, Cellist; 
Fritz Fall, Pianist. 

10:00 A. M.—Address and Demonstration: ‘‘Physical Phenomena In Music,” 
Dr. Gaines, Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth. 

11:00 A. M.—Music: Group of Songs, Carroll Ault, Baritone, Houston. 

11:30 A. M.—Address and Demonstration, ‘‘Music At America’s West Point 
Of The Air,’’ Pvt. David Montgomery, Randolph Field. 

12:15 P. M.—Luncheon, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, San Marcos, presiding. Honor 


Guest and Speaker, Dr. L. A. Woods, State Superintendent of 
Education, Austin. Music: Group of Songs, Nell Parmley, So- 
prano. (Make luncheon reservations before 10:30 A.M. Wednes- 


ay). 
2:00 P. M.—Fourth General Session, Charles Kiker, Wichita Falls, presiding. 
1. Local Associations’ Reports. 
2. Consideration of Revised Constitution. (Copies handed out 
for over-night consideration). 
2:30 P. ——_ Group of Piano Selections, Eleanor Eaton Morse, Ft. 
orth. 
3:00 P. M.—Group Forums: 
Piano, Jeanette Tillett, Ft. Worth, Chm. 
Voice, R. Berton Coffin, Stephenville, Chm. 
Violin, Marius Thor, Ft. Worth, Chm. 
Organ, E. William Doty, Austin, Chm. 
Theory, Sister M. Amabilis, San Antonio, Chm. 
(Final consideration of State Applied Music Syllabus at these 
forums). 
7:00 P. M.—Dinner, Crystal Ballroom, Texas Hotel, Claude Sammis, Ft. 
Worth, presiding; Sam S. Losh, Ft. Worth, Toastmaster; Guest 
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Speaker, 
Worth; 


President Law Sone, 
honoring TMTA Honorary Members, 





Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. 
Guest Artists, 


Judges, and Speakers. Recognition of 
Texas Association of Music Schools, Wallace R. Clark, Can- 


yon, President. 


Texas Federation of Music 


president. 


Texas Music Educators Association, 


Lubbock, President. 


Texas State Teachers Association Music Section, 


Worth 


Ray, Chairman. 
In-And-About-Dallas-Ft. 
ion Flagg, President. 


Mrs. Bard Paul, 


Charles §. 


Clubs, Dallas, 
Eskridge, 
Miss Alma 


Music Educators, Miss Mar- 


All Affiliated Groups of TMTA. 


Music: Group of Songs, 


Finley Walker, 


Baritone, Philadelphia 


Grand Opera Company, Artist Pupil of Solon Alberti, Mr. Aibeti 


at the piano. 


Announcement of Election returns; 
9:00 P. M.—Artist Concert-Alfred Mirovitch, 


Introduction of Officers. 
Pianist; Frances Macmillen, 


Violinist. (Detailed program elsewhere in this issue). 
Sonata Opus 10 No. 8 for Violin and Piano ......................... Brahms 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Un Poco Presto con Sentimento 
Presto Agitato 
I. re Oe: Hee Ie ROD a iiieiiccricc scsi sncctncentnssiccsinnsiiin Chopin 
Grave 
Doppio movimento 
cherzo 


Marche funebre 
Finale presto 
Concerto in B Major, 


lst Movement 


Intermission 








EES Te CORLL SSR ES Serene kan ee ne ee nee Ravel 
gE eR ES: ARTE de Falla 
La Fontaine d'’Arethuse .... Szymanowsky 
0 Sear eas Wieniawsky 
Old Castle 
Ox Cart 
Chicks 
Great Gates at Kiev 

From Pictures at an Exhibition ...........00........... ...... Moussorgsky 
Toccata Opus 29 .............00.... j jiccotinibaheddbaaastisealeaeabishonsibieltalonia Mirovitch 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1942 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, No Host, Coffee Shop. 

9:00 A. M.—Fifth General Session, E. Clyde Whitlock, Ft. Worth, presiding. 
Final Business Session. Committee Reports. Resolutions. 

9:30 A. M.— Music: Ft. Worth Conservatory Trio—Jane Puryear, Violinist, 
Rubi Marsh, Cellist, Elizabeth Sanders Gorton, Pianist. 

10:00 A. M.—Address: ‘‘National Unity Through Music As Outlined At The 
a Convention of MTNA,’’ Harold Hart Todd, S.M.U., 
allas. 

10:15 A. M.— Music: Group of Songs, Joseph Burger, Baritone, Corpus Christi. 

10:30 A. M.—Final consideration of Revised Constitution of TMTA. 

11:00 A. M.—Church Music Forum and Musical Service Honoring TMTA 
Members in the Armed Services; I. E. Reynolds, Ft. Worth, 
Chm., William J. Marsh, Ft. Worth, Carl Wiesemann, Denton, 
Hubert B. Kaszynski, Dallas. First Presbyterian Church. 

12:15 P. M.—Luncheon—First Presbyterian Church—Mrs. Ellen Jane Lindsay, 


presiding. 


Address: President-elect. 


Appointment of Committees. 


Adjournment 


CONTEST JUDGES 


Judges for advanced student con- 
tests: 


Piano Alfred Mirovitch 
Vo'ce — Solon Alberti 
Violin — Francis Macmillen 


Cello— Ann Roesler (Artist-pu- 
pil of Emanuel Feurermann) 
Member Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Organ —E. William Doty (Uni- 
versity of Texas). 


Contestants must be above pub- 
lic school level; ages between 18- 
25; play or sing standard compo- 
Sitions of advanced calibre; must 
send entrance fee of $1.00 and list 


T.M.T.A. 





Solon Alberti 


Artist, Teacher, Vocal Pedagogue 
T.M.T.A. Guest, Artist-Consultant 


will present his artist pupil 
FINDLEY WALKER, Baritone 
on the program Wednesday Eve- 


ning, June 24. Mr. Alberti at the 
piano. 


Solon Alberti will act as consult- 
ant and judge for the advanced 
voice students contest, June 23. 





of selections (2 or more) to Mrs. 
R. C. Neely, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., 
Fort Worth, by June 1. 
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ALFRED MIROVITCH 
Eminent Pianist-Lecturer 
T.M.T.A. Guest Artist- 

Lecturer-Judge 
Mr. Mirovitch, pianist, will appear 
in joint concert with Francis Mac- 
mallen, violinist, on Wednesday 
evening, June 24. He will act as 
consultant and judge for advanced 
piano student contests. 

















Dr. L. A. WOODS 
State Superintendent of Education 
Austin, Texas 
Honor guest and speaker, T.M.T.A. 
Luncheon, Wednesday, June 24. 


©, ii 





























FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Violinist-Artist-Teacher 
T.M.T.A. Guest Artist-Consultant 


Mr. Macmillen, nationally recog- 
nized violinist, will appear in joint 
concert with Alfred Mirovitch, 
pianist, on Wednesday evening, 
June 24. He will act as consultant 
and judge for the advanced violin 
students contest, June 23. 

















NELL PARMLEY 
State Director of Music, State 
Department of Education 
Austin, Texas 
Honor Guest Soprano Soloist, 
Toastmistress, T.M.T.A. Luncheon 





LOCAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, FORT WORTH 


Mrs. R. C. Neely; Mrs. Glenn Darst; Mrs. Marian Douglass Martin; Alma Ray; Mrs. Helen Emery; Shiela Allen; Arthur Faguy-Cote. 
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Singing In &nglish 


Chairman, Department of Music, West Texas State 
Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


In consideration of the language to be used in singing, 
we are naturally concerned, again, with the definition of 
singing. “Singing is the interpretation of text by means of 
musical tone produced by the human voice.”—W. J. Hender- 
son. Granting that the singer may be able to use a musical 
tone, which is a part of our definition, in singing in a 
foreign language, the question of interpretation of text 
must be answered. Beyond any possible doubt, the Europ- 
eans give more attention to the study of language than do 
we Americans. It is not at all unusual to find a Swiss or 
a Frenchman, or a Russian, who speaks three or four lan- 
guages fluently; in fact, so fluently that one may concede 
that this type of European linguist actually thinks in any 
one of several languages. And yet, we do not suppose that 
the mother tongue ever fails to satisfy most thoroughly 
the demand of expression. If this is true, then the very 
best singing, even in such a singer, would be done in the 
native tongue, granting that it might be done very ac- 
ceptably in some other. 


However, we are trying to get at the matter of singing 
most particularly from the standpoint of the American 
student and teacher. Surely the American singer must do 
his thinking in English. Rarely does the American so com- 
pletely master a foreign language that thought comes to 
him without effort in such language. O yes, it does happen, 
and some of us who have been reared among the Mexicans 
acquire a fairly good conversational Spanish of the Mexi- 
can variety. And we have picked up a few of the camp 
songs of these folks so that we can sing them. The same 
must be true of persons who pick up the French patois of 
Louisiana or Canada, the German of Pennsylvania, or the 
Scandinavian of the Mid-northwest. But such singing can 
hardly be considered as artistic, nor would we care to let 
our singing of these rather common songs serve as a cri- 
terion of our work. 


If we are to interpret text, and we must if we truly sing, 
we must have as a medium the language of our natural 
utterance. The question then arises: Are we to speak the 
English language to sing only a few songs written to 
English words? If so, then can a song, the words of which 
are translated from a foreign language, be accepted? Let 
us admit at the outset that the translated songs do suffer 
a loss. The simple beauty of expression must ke, at least 
to a degree, impaired. But if we sing the song in its original 
language, first of all can we truly interpret the text? Are 
we able to think the song accurately and sincerely? This 
is from the standpoint of the singer alone. But the singing 
of a song always presupposes an audience, either real or 
imaginary. If the song is sung in a tongue foreign to the 
audience, then what about the loss entailed? Clearly the 
performance becomes one to be judged simply by its me- 
chanical substance; e. g., tone quality, vocal agility, and 
perhaps its musical virtue, if perchance it possesses any. 
Here seems to be much greater loss than that entailed by 
the translation, in which at least the substance of the 
thought is presented. To be sure not all translations are 
good ones. Oftentimes beautiful German and French songs 
cannot be used before English audiences, for the reason 
that no thoroughly satisfactory translations have been 
made. Again, the singer, if possessed of sufficient literary 
and poetical ability, finds it possible to make very agreeable 
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translations himself, if not for the entire song, for at least 
a phrase here and there or for an occasional word, thereby 
gaining much in the reading. 


It would indeed ke sad for the English or American 
singer to be deprived of the great German lieder of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz, and the short songs of Brahms, 
Wolf, and Strauss. But really there are wonderfully ade- 
quate translations of almost all the works of these masters, 
particularly those of the first three mentioned, making an 
occasional alteration in the Franz, Ditson Edition. Since 
they have not had as universal acceptance as have those 
of Schubert and Schumann, the translations have not been 
so well done. The great wars, with their attendant excess 
of patriotism, either false or true, have served to keep out 
groups of lieder from our song programs. But they are not 
lost, and already one sees them slowly finding their way 
back. Fortunately, they are being sung almost always these 
days in English. 


The erstwhile song program, beginning with the bel canto 
group in Latin-Italian, followed in succession by an aria in 
Italian, a French group, a group of rather insipid “little” 
English or American songs—thank Heaven—is a thing of 
the past. It is not at all seldom now that a song program is 
all in English. Shades of tradition! We have even found that 
Handel wrote in English; that there was even before Han- 
del a writer who wrote not only singable songs, but wonder- 
fully beautiful and expressive English songs—Henry Pur- 
cell. True, we do remember now, we had to “take” a song 
by a writer of that name in our studio days, “Nymphs and 
Shepherds.” But it was so smothered by the Italian fiori- 
tura, by the French accentless pastorality and by the Ger- 
man ponderosity, that we had almost forgotten that Eng- 
lish songs had any place during those halcyon days. Besides 
Handel and Purcell, we are hearing rare English, Scotch 
and Irish folk songs. And the American Negro Spirituals 
are being heard as never before, read by a few of our 
singers in a truly spiritual manner. Glorious day; may we 
never see it wane! 


Opera in English? Ah, that is the question that is being 
debated again on the pages of our musical journals, very 
much it would seem just now, in a result favorable to the 
affirmative. I think it was W. J. Henderson who once re- 
plied to this question: ‘“What’s the use? We can’t under- 
stand the words of our English and American singers any- 
how, so why not let them sing in any old language that 
suits them.” And so there you are. When we come to de- 
mand artistic singing, true singing, of course we shall have 
opera in English. Yes. it can ke done; it is done. The most 
impressive performance of Parsifal ever produced in this 
country, I dare say, was back in the old Savage days. 
Carmen? There is a wonderfully adequate translation of 
Carmen, attested to by all who have heard it done by good 
singers. Ay, there’s the rub! Opera in English has rarely 
had a fair chance, for the reason that the good singers 
have never been allowed to do it. Tradition worship has 
kept the “high brow” in opera. Tradition worship and So- 
ciety. What does Society care about intelligence? It refuses 
to think: it doesn’t pay its golden shekels for the privilege 
of thinking, but prefers to sit in conspicuous places—vant- 
age points—and be bellowed to in a foreign jargon. Ha— 
that’s worth real money. Let’s not delude ourselves for a 
moment though with the idea that music, or art in anv 
form, can get along without their golden shekels, for it 
can’t. The commercial can’t be kept out of art; the only 
danger is in its becoming too thoroughly commercialized. 


The funny old story of Germany’s first effort at opera 
is quite equaled in ridiculousness today. Italian opera 
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blazed forth to the world in 1600. Heinrich Schuetz was 
commissioned to bring the Peri “Daphne” to Hamburg for 
performance. Of course, the Germans insisted upon a Ger- 
man translation—stolid unimaginative folk! No sooner said 
than done. But mercy! it wouldn’t sing to the Italian music. 
So, then, Schuetz set about writing new music for the new 
words. Now for our modern parallel: An American school 
teacher, not so very many years ago, out of his experiences 
in the Orient, wrote a beautifully pathetic story of a little 
Japanese maiden and an American Army Lieutenant. Some 
of us remember reading it as it first appeared in an Ameri- 
can magazine. Immediately it was seized as being an ideal 
story for opera, but thinking that we had no American 
composer capable of setting it to music, we turned to the 
reigning Italian favorite, Puccini. It was impossible for 
this composer to write to the English words, so an Italian 
translation was made, to which the great opera writer wrote 
our very popular “Madame Butterfly.” The work is purely 
modern Italian; all original teauty is lost, and American 
audiences accept it, not realizing that its Americanism 
might have been preserved. In “La Fanciula del West,” we 
have the pathetic scene of a half dozen foreign gentlemen 
strutting around in high boots and cowboy spurs, singing 
Italian, while the hero is made ready for a lynching party 
in front of a mining saloon of the mythical American West. 
In the language of one of our modern short story writers, 
“Lar, Poor Lar.” Consistency, thou art surely a jewel. 


Old Pepys, in his Diary candidly acknowledged his in- 
ability to enjoy the foreign vocal music of his day. It meant 
nothing to him, and the old fellow refused to accept it, 
simply because of its vogue. Just here it may be remarked 
that England deserves the credit for the amazing popularity 
of Italian opera. Covent Garden is not the birth place of 
Italian Opera, but truly has it been the cradle in which it 
has been nurtured and reared. Italy, with her prestige wan- 
ing during the last four hundred years, could never have 
guaranteed the success of her opera, but England, becoming 
infatuated with Italian opera, and being not only mistress 
of the seas, but also master of art and letters, made Italian 
opera supreme. So, we have ourselves to thank. But isn’t 
that mission served, and hasn’t America done her part by 
foreign music and musicians? Aren’t we due to develop 
something original and intelligent? Not Americanism in 
the silly, narrow way our flapdoodle politicians are shout- 
ing, but sincere American effort in a much neglected field. 
Not until songs are sung in English, and more of our really 
good English and American songs are sung, can we expect 
to develop an original school. 








ELIZABETH LEAKE 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DENTON 





The true artist will ever be considerate of others. It is 
certainly the height of rudeness for two people to converse 
in the presence of others in a foreign tongue. Polite people 
just do not do such a thing. To this writer it has always 


seemed that it is likewise inconsiderate, if indeed not im- 
polite, to sing to an audience in languages foreig:: to them. 
In fact there are some countries where such a practice is 


not endured. These people simply do not waste their time 
or money on public performances which they do not under- 
stand. I wonder why we in America continue to waste our 
time and money in such a way. Candidly, I think the aud- 
iences are almost as much to blame in this matter as are 
the singers. In fact, this must be so. After all, public singers 
are pretty keenly responsive to desires and demands of the 
public. Time was when music in America was largely per- 
formed by foreign musicians, singers as wel] as instrument- 
al players. Also a large number of those making up the aud- 
iences were of foreign birth and language. In such times 
there was good and sufficient reason for the use of foreign 
languages in singing. 


But such conditions no longer exist. Perhaps it is not 
kind to say that a great many concert goers of today affect 
a pose in pretending to understand songs sung in foreign 
tongues. But nevertheless, it is absolutely true. “Vanity, 
vanity,” sayeth the preacher, “all is vanity.” Continuing in 
an unkind vein, many a talented young singer is actually 
afraid not to sing at least a part of his program in foreign 
languages. He is afraid his audience will actually think he 
can’t. As a matter of fact, very often, he can’t sing truly in 
foreign languages; he can only vocalize. This just seems 
too bad, for he certainly is wasting a lot of time and effort, 
as well as being unconsciously dishonest. 


There is another element that is not quite so tangible, 
but yet none the less effective, so far as a great many indi- 
viduals making up audiences for singers are concerned. 
There are people to whom a certain mysticism is created 
by hearing songs sung in words they can’t understand. They 
are actually charmed by the sound of foreign words. This 
thing we call charm is difficult to define. And often it is 


created by words—just words, words sometimes of our own 
language which we do not know the meaning of, or words 
of an entirely unknown language. They act almost as a 
very effective bromide. But a very wise singer—Galli Curci 
—sensed, not so very many years ago, a change in the 
concert-going public. She expressed it thus: The public is 
tired of being vocalized for, it wants to be sung to. 








MUSIC — BOOKS — Selmer Agency 
Voertman’s Book Stores 


DENTON, TEXAS fee Oakland Avenue ° 


1314 West Hickory 








The Southern School of Fine Arts 


530 Lovett Blvd. — Houston, Texas 
Courses in All Branches of Music Leading to Degrees of B. M., 
B. ME., and M..M. 


Accredited by The State Department of Education and The 
Texas Association of Music Schools 











The PEDLER Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Custombuilt WOODWINDS CLARINETS — FLUTES 


OBOES — PICCOLOS 
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if MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 
ACTIVE IN NATIONAL MUSIC 


Margaret Ellen MacConachie 
from her active and spacious stu- 
dios in the Rio Grande Valley at 
Brownsville, Texas, extends greet- 
ings to musicians and patrons of 
music in Texas. A pioneer in this 
fertile section of Texas, Miss Mac- @~ 
Conachie has developed many mu oo 
sical projects. Here she has dis- 
covered and trained many fine vo- 
calists and pianists for concert, 
church, and radio performances. 
Supporting every phase of national 
music activity, her influence 
reaches far. 

In June of each year, Miss Mac- 
Conachie holds Master Classes in 
larger cities. She is to be in El 
Paso May 25-June 21, and at the 
Boguslawski College of Music in 
Chicago, June 29-August 1. 


———_9O-— -- 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
MISS MARGARET ELLEN MACCONACHIE, B.M., M. Mus. IN TEXAS 





In response to editorial inquiry, 
the Chambers of Commerce have 
outlined the summer music plans 
for their respective cities. 

Austin 

Musical activities for the sum- 
ARTIST - TEACHER - VOCAL PEDAGOGUE ait Tak tee dea tee Stmninin at 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ee Se 
ment of Music. 
Houston 

The Houston Symphony Orches- 
tra will present a series of night 


1942 SUMMER MASTER CLASSES outdoor concerts in Hermann Park, 


under the baton of Ernst Hoff- 
mann. 
El Paso, Texas, May 25-June 21 


cit Palestine 
Chicago, Illinois, June 29-August | The Community Recreation Lea- 
Boguslawski College of Music 


gue will continue its series of free 

programs featuring local talent, 
which has been so popular for the 
past two summers. 











Sherman 
Educated in this country and in Europe, Miss MacConachie is a voice specialist who teaches the The Municipal Band will 
technica! art of the early school of Bel Canto Singing. weekly concerts in the City Park @ 


during May, June, and July. CR 4 


OPERATIC COACH, REPERTOIRE, RADIO SPECIALIST |] “‘tne'snnuat mecting of ‘ 


The annual meeting of the Texas 
Young People’s Interstate Sacred 
Harp Association will be held Au- 
gust 7, 8 and 9, under the auspices | 
of Rusk County Singers and with | 
the cooperation of the Chamber of 





Pupil of Mme. Mathilde Marchesi Commerce. 
Mr. Frederic Pensot of Paris, France a ge ia | 
n- 
Mme. Lotti of Paris, France oe ee ee 
5 web 3 certs by the McAllen High School 
Mile. Grace Hiltz of Chicago 


Band will be sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce. This year, 4 
under the direction of Herman@pmm 
Oar A Wrenn, they will be made a spec- { 

ial attraction for the men of Moore 
Field. 


PERMANENT STUDIOS The Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee of the Chamber of Commerce 


o-— 


Mr. Franz Proschowski of New York 


i 











= . b also cooperates in presenting the 
Rio Grande Valley Brownsville, Texas famous Reynosa Garrison Military 
Orchestra. 
= (Continued on page 29) 
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BROOKS MORRIS 
Violinist-Conductor, Ft. Worth 
Local Host, T.M.T.A. 
Brooks Morris, nationally known 
as past conductor of the Ft. Worth 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted the 
Ft. Worth High School Orchestra 
of 185 pieces and 350 choral voices 
in the last of a series of concerts 
presented for school pupils of the 
city by the Bureau for Children’s 
Entertainment on Friday after- 
noon, May 8th, at Will Rogers 
Memorial Auditorium. The pro- 
gram of combined orchestra and 
choral numbers was prepared for 


the event by Mr. Morris, Miss Al- 
ma Ray, Director of Music in Ft. 
Worth City Schools, and by the 
music teachers of the seven city 
high schools of Ft. Worth. 


Musical Activities of Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary 


Major programs presented by 
the Choral Club of this institution 
from June, 1941, to June, 1942 in- 
clude: 

Summer School Commencement 
Program, July 10, 1941. A miscel- 
laneous program with chorus, or- 
gan, and piano. 

A portion of The Messiah for the 
Fort Worth Kiwanis Club, Dece=x- 
ber 18, 1941. 

The Messiah complete in the Ie- 
cital Hall of the Southwestern Eap- 
tist Theolog'cal Seminary, Decem- 
ber 16, 1941. 

Seven Last Words by Dr. Boice, 
April 4, 1942 in the Recital Hall 
of the Southwestern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary. 

The Messiah, two hundredth an- 
niversary of its first presentation 
in the Recital Hall, April 13, 1942. 

Ruth, the Sacred Music Drama 
by McNeely and Reynolds, its 
eighth presentation with a cast of 
75 students in the Recital Hall, 
May 5, 1942. 


Spring Recitals 
Recent spring recitals by Fort 
Worth music talent include the 
presentation by the Fort Worth 
Conservatory of Music of the Con- 
servatory faculty trio. Jane Pur- 
year, violinist, artist-pupl of 


Claude Sammis, Rubi Marsh, cell- 
ist, who is new to Fort Worth, and 
Elizabeth Sanders Gorton, pianist, 
graduate of Jeannette Tillett took 
part in the program. 


Eleanor Eaton Morse was pre- 
sented in a successful p ano rec t7} 
by the Department of Fine Arts of 
the Texas Christian University on 
March 8. Miss Morse, who is a pi- 
anist on the university faculty, was 
greeted by a large audience of pro- 
fessional friends, pupils and well 
wishers. 


The Muarda Club, in its annual 
spring public recital presented Mrs. 
Louise Shillingberg Cowan, <s0- 
prano, and Mrs. Modena Lowe 
Todd, dramatic reader, and Miss 
Ruth Mulkey, violinist, as guest. 
Miss Lillian Wilkins was the ac- 
companist for Miss Mulkey and 
Miss Rosalie Jones, for Mrs. Cow- 
an. a 

University Place Music Club 
held its annual Blue Bonnet Tea 
on Monday, April 27, at Jarvis Hall 


on the Texas Christian University 
campus. Board members were wel- 
enmed guests. Mrs. W. C. Bryant 
directed a program of violin, voice, 
piano music and dramatic read- 
ing. 














RUDOLPH GANZ 


President, Chicago Musical College 
Sends personal greetings and best 
wishes for successful T. M.T.A. 
Convention. 





The Music Study Club gave its 
final program on Friday, May 15, 
at 10:30 a.m. in the Studio of Mrs. 
Q’Zella O. Jeffus. Mrs. Dot Echols 
Orum appeared as guest pianist; 
Mrs. Charles K. Nesbitt was di- 
rector of the organ and piano pro- 
gram. 
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1867 — 75th ANNIVERSARY — 1942 


FIRST SESSION — SIX WEEKS 
June 24th to August 4th 


Chicago Musical College 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


SECOND SESSION — FIVE WEEKS 
August 3rd to September 5th 


Study at a sckh>o0l of the highest professional and academic accreditment where ccurses of instruction have been 
arranged especially for music’'ans and teachers seeking advanced summer study. 


SELECTED FACULTY OF NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED MASTER TEACHERS 


GANZ, SAMETINI, GARDINI, SCRANTIN (Violin and Ochestra), Max WALD (Composition), Hans ROSENWALD 
(Musicology), Helen CURTIS (Piano), Deva HOWARD (Dalcroze Eurythmics}, Mollie MARGOLIES (Piano), Rein- 
hold SCHMIDT (Voice), Mary $. VERNON (Music Education), HESS ('Cello), DUNKELBERGER (Theory), Mark 
LOVE (Voice), Naomi COOK (Voice), Merle WEST (Piano Teacher Training), Don TUTTLE (Radio), DEMO- 
REST and WEDERTZ (Organ), Oscar ANDERSON, KNOPINSKI, BOOS, METZENGER and SLUSSER (Band Clin- 


ic), and many others. 


Write for Illustrated Summer Catalog — For further information address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 


— 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A SURVEY OF FORT WORTH MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 





We present with pride in this, the third 1942 issue of the South- 
western Musician, an outline of the musical activities of Fort Worth. 
From time to time we shall give similar surveys covering the musical 
activities of other outstanding cities of Texas. — The Editor 





MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN FORT WORTH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


CLASS INSiRUCTION 


Music Appreciation Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. Schoo! 
Instruments Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Singing Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Rhythm Orchestras 

Mixed Elementary 
Melody Instruments Elementary 
Choral Clubs and Choirs 


Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Boys Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Girls Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


A Cappella singing is a part of the experience of each of these groups. 
Instrumental Classes 


String-Wind Elementary (Combined for programs) 


Cello-String Bass Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Orchestras 

Mixed Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Bands 

Mixed Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


SUMMARY OF MUSIC ACTIVITIES, FORT WORTH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The music education program of the Fort Worth Public Schools is 
based upon the development of the whole child in his four-fold na- 
ture: physical, social, mental, and spiritual. In the first three grades 
of the elementary schools the home room teacher is the music teacher 
who weaves music into the child’s day in such a way as to make it a 
vital part of his life. In the other three grades of the elementary 
school, in the junior high schools, and in the senior high schools be- 
cause of the increasing powers of the child there are specially trained 
music teachers who carry on the music education program of the 
school on this same fundamental basis. 

The music groups in each school furnish programs for special oc- 
casions, school assemblies, Parent-Teacher groups, and Dad’s Clubs. 
They serve the community not only through the school, but through 
programs for the churches and service clubs as well. 

The instrumental instruction in the elementary schools is carried 
on by four full-time and two half-time teachers. These teachers are 
employed by the Board of Education and their instruction is free. 
The teacher for violin-cello and string bass is a regular music teach- 
er who is allowed to teach these classes for a small fee. 

Bands and orchestras are organized in the junior and senior high 
schools. 

An outstanding feature of the music department is a joint program 
by the combined orchestras and choruses of the senior high schools. 
This program was initiated during the last school year when the or- 
chestra under the direction of Mr. Brooks Morris and the chorus un- 
der the direction of Dr. Wilfred Bain, N.T.S.T.C., gave a concert for 
the fathers, mothers, and friends. This year a program was given as 
the third number on a series of programs for the elementary and 
junior high school students, sponsored by the Bureau of Children’s 
Entertainment. There are five hundred students in the program Mr. 
Brooks Morris is conducting. 

In conjunction with the Physical Education and Health Depart- 
ment, the Parent-Teacher Organizations, and Dad’s Clubs, the 
Music Department will sponsor Family Recreation Evenings on the 
school grounds during the coming summer. 


MUSIC TEACHERS OF THE FORT WORTH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Consultant in Elementary Music Education: Alma Ray 

(The names of the Primary teachers are omitted in this list 

since music is only one of the subjects they teach.) 

Peter Smith, Mrs. Genevra Robinson; North Hi Mount, Mrs. Fannie 
Gordon, Miss Erna Banner; East Van Zandt, Miss Will Fayette Mont- 
gomery; Stephen F. Austin; Morningside, Mrs. Vivian Wheeler; De- 
Zavala, Miss Kathryn Williams; Charles E. Nash, Mrs. Violet R. In- 
gram; E. M. Daggett Elementary School, Miss Helen Lewis; Alex- 
ander Hogg, Miss Grace Seymore; Sam Rosen, Miss Minnie Harper; 
Circle Park, Miss Eliabeth Hartman, Miss Mary E. Simmons; Denver 
Avenue, Miss Anna Marie Siceloff, Miss Birtie Pearson; R. Vickery, 
Miss Ruth Glaze; Carroll Peak, Mrs. Dorothy Clark; George C. Clark, 
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Miss Lillian Hoefiein, Miss Nelle Harvey; Lily B. Clayton, Miss Emma 
Dee Miles; D. McRae, Miss Mary Louise Green; Polytechnic Elemen- 
tary School, Miss Marian Bullock; Tandy, Miss Jenn Pool; Sagamore 
Hill, Mrs. Cora Shaw; Riverside Elementary School, Miss Mary Col- 
quitt; Diamond Hill Elementary School, Miss Mary Thompson; 
Washington Heights, Mrs. Myrtle Miller; W. J. Turner, Mrs. Ruth 
Hilburn; Arlington Heights Elementary School, Miss Nell Gurnee: 
South Hi Mount, Miss Olive Blanke. 

West Van Zandt, Miss Charlotte Loe; B. H. Carrol, Miss Shirley 
Arthur, Mrs. Ruth Swords; Hubbard, Mrs. Arnette Stephens; South 
Fort Worth, Mrs. Rosa Lee Boswell; Oak Lawn, Mrs. Lenore P. 
Rhodes; Forest Hill, Mrs. Nancy Lou Daughtry; Alice E.- Carlson, 
Miss Marjorie Smyth; Oakhurst, Miss Sheila Allen; East Handley, 
Miss Elizabeth Martin; Meadowbrook, Miss Dovie V. Holtzclaw, Mrs. 
Jennie May Williams; Oak Knoll, Miss Myrle Culwell; Fostepco 
Heights, Miss Peggy Lewis; S. S. Dillow, Miss Sybil Tinkle; Jennings 
Avenue, Miss Mary Gardner, Mrs. E. Gillis Plemons; W. P. McLean, 
Mrs. Ruth Wilkes; Rosemont, Mrs. Mollie Mae Smith; E. M. Daggett, 
Miss Ruth R. Creed; William James, Miss Bonnie Ruth Taylor, Miss 
Sara Thompson, Perry Sandifer; Meadowbrook, Mrs. E. Gillis Plem- 
ons; W. C. Stripling, Miss Ruth Beard, Mr. G. H. Carson; J. P. Elder, 
Miss Mildred Tilley, Mrs. Birdie Julia Hodges; R. L. Paschal, Miss 
Irma Poindexter, Mr. Kenneth McGarrity; North Side, Mrs. Kather- 
ine Pearce, Mr. H. R. McDaniel;Polytechnic, Mrs. Peggy Wright, Mr. 
Perry Sandifer; Riverside, Miss Edith Winston, Mr. Carl Shirley; 
Diamond Hill, Mrs. Bessie Neal; Arlington Heights, Miss Annette 
Meyers, Mr. G. H. Carson; Handley, Gayle Pond; Technical, Mr. Jack 
Whitehurst. 

INSTRUMENTAL TEACHERS (Elementary) 
Mr. Hershel Gibbs Jr., Mrs. Blanche Randall, Mrs. Margaret Brooks, 


Miss Ruth Mulkey, Mrs. Mary Lynn May, Miss Ruth Glaze, Mr. G. H. 
Carson. 


CIVIC MUSIC ACTIVITIES FOR 1941 - 1942 
SOLO ARTISTS 


November 5-— Civic Music Association presented Donald Dickson 

November 9—Fort Worth Conservatory of Music presented Mrs. 
Lawrence Hanley 

November 10 — Organ Guild presented Robert Elmore 

December 8— Civic Music Association presented Fray and Bragiotti 

December 10 — The U.S.O. presented Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 

December 14— Fort Worth Conservatory presented Harold Kellogg 

December 14— Cecilian Club presented George Anson and Orlene 
Woodward 

January 12 — Civic Music Association presented Szigeti 

February 4-— Civic Music Association presented Sayao 

February 15 — Cecilian Club presented Rosemary Willeford and Betty 
Berry Spain 

April 6—Civic Music Association presented Horowitz 

April 19 — Cecilian Club presented Edith McLeod and Jane Puryear 

May 20—T.C.U. presents Francis Macmillen 


ORCHESTRAS AND ENSEMBLES 


December 2 — T.C.U. presented the String Quartet at the Univers_ty 
; Christian Church 

December 7, 8, 9— T.C.U. presented a Festival of Music by Men- 
delssohn 

March 9—T.C.U. Symphony Orchestra with Student Conductors 

March 29— Fort Worth Conservatory of Music presented the Con- 
servatory Trio 

March 26— Civic Music Association presented the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

March 30 — T.C.U. Symphonic Band Concert 

April 24— Bureau of Children’s Entertainment presents All - City 
High School Orchestra 

April 30 — T.C.U. presents the Lamar Junior College Orchestra and 
Chorus in Concert 

May 31— T.W.C. presents the orchestra and chorus in their Spring 
Concert 


CHORUSES 


November 23 — T.C.U. presents the Don Cossack Chorus 
December 16— Baptist Seminary presented the ‘Messiah” 
December 19— The Swift Choral Club presented its Christmas Pro- 


gram 
March 27 — Woman’s Branch of the T.C.U. Ex-students Association 
sponsored T.C.U.’s Men’s Glee Club 
April 13— Baptist Seminary presented “The Messiah” on its Two 
Hundredth Anniversary 
May 19— Home Concert of the T.C.U. Glee Clubs 


MISCELLANEOUS 
December 11 — Bureau of Children’s Entertainment presented Daniel 
Boone Ballet 


February 20— Civic Music Association presented Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo 
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March 3 — Bureau of Children’s Entertainment presented Marco Polo, 
Musical Play. 

March 25 — Interstate Theater presented “Blossom Time”’ 

April 25— Texas Association of Music Schools, Convention 

April 27 — National Convention of Federated Women’s Clubs, Con- 
vention. T.C.U. Pageant with Glee Clubs and Orchestra 

June 23, 24,25 — Texas Association of Music Teachers, Convention 

June 25 — Joint Recital, Macmillen, Mirovitch, and Alberti 


MUSICIANS UNION (100 Members) 


Piano 6; Violin 18; Trumpet 8; Trombone 7; Saxophone 12; Clarinet 6; 
Flute 3; Oboe 1; Horn 2; Cello 2; Bass 7; Drum 6; Accordion 2; Or- 
gan 4; Banjo 2; Guitar 8. 


W. P. A. 
CONCERTS — Number, 131; Attendance, 154,004. 
Public Schools (including rural), 24. Attendance, 4874. Septem- 
ber, 1941 - March, 1942. 
Parks; Churches; Defense Organizations (U.S.O.). 
Defense Programs (January, 1941-April, 1942), 88. Forth Worth 
36; Mineral Wells 51; Brownwood 1. 
W.P.A. Orchestra played at the Inaugural Ceremony of the Bomb- 
er Plant a year ago, and its picture was in the Sunday paper 
(Inauguration Edition). 
INSTRUCTION — Since January, 1941, for defense. 
County schools, 11. Underprivileged: Mission Baptist Church. 
Orphans Homes: Lena Pope Home, All Church Home, Camp 
County Home. 
Music Clinic every Saturday morning at Pioneer Palace. 
County: 4 Rhythm Bands, 4 Choral Classes, 2 School Orchestras, 
1 Brass Band. 
Defense Programs: Recreation program each Monday night for 
defense workers. 


FORT WORTH MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The educational professional standards of the music teachers of 
Fort Worth shall be maintained at a high level, and that the interests 
of the teachers shall be mutually protected. 


OFFICERS 


President, Mrs. Marian Douglas Martin; First Vice-President, Mr. 
Brooks Morris; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Glen Darst; Third Vice- 
President, Miss Alma Ray. Directors: Miss Eleanor Morse, Mrs. 
Richard Emery, Mr. Edwin McNeely; Secretary, Miss Shelia Allen; 
Treasurer, Miss Sara Thompson. 

ACTIVITIES 


This year alternate business and social meetings were held the first 
Saturday of each month, striving to promote comradeship among the 
members. 


PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHERS OF FORT WORTH 


Piano, 118 teachers; Strings, 22 teachers, mostly violin teachers who 
also teach guitar and others strings; Brass and Reeds, 28 teachers; 
Organ, 10 teachers; Voice, 21 teachers. 


LOCAL CLUBS OR STUDY GROUPS 


SWIFT CHORAL CLUB, President, Mrs. Rufie Cox. 

CECILIAN CLUB, President, Mrs. Rey Hawley. 

MUARDA CLUB President, Mrs. Robert Tuberville. 

ORGAN GUILD, Dean, Mrs. W. B. Henderson 

PSI CHAPTER OF PI MU, Sponsor, Mrs. Meriwether Morley. 

RECORDED MUSICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, President, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Baldwin. 

CHORUSES 

CANTORIAN CLUB, Director, Mrs. Roger Neely. 

(T.W.C.) APOLLO CLUB, Sponsor, Mr. George Anson. 

(T.W.C.) AEOLIAN CLUB, Sponsor, Miss Mary Faye Slawson. 

(T.W.C.) CARL VENTH CHORAL CLUB, Director, Mrs. Ellen Jane 
Lindsay. 

T.C.U. GLEE CLUB, Director, W. J. Marsh. 

T.C.U. WOMEN’S CHORAL CLUB, Director, W. J. Marsh. 

T.C.U. MIXED CHORUS, Director, W. J. Marsh. 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CHORUS, Director, 
Mrs. Roger Neely. 

ORCHESTRAS 

T.C.U. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Conductor, Claude Sammis. 

W.P.A. ORCHESTRA, Walker Moore. 

T.C.W. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, George Anson. 


MUSIC CLUBS (Federated) 


SENIOR — Harmony Club, President, Mrs. R. C. Chesley; Euterpean 
Club, President, Mrs. Ellen Jane Lindsay; University Place Music 
Club, President, Mrs. Rowland Broiles; Music Study Club, President, 
Mrs. Oscar Vogel. 

JUNIOR — Melody Makers, Sponsor, Mrs. Orlin R. Morse; Student 
Euterpean Club, Sponsor, Mrs. Glen Darst; Junior Euterpean Club, 
Sponsor, Mrs. Wm. Charbonneau; Junior Harmony Club, Sponsor, 
Mrs. R. L. Truitt; Junior Artists Group, Sponsor, Mr. R. L. Truitt. 
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MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN THE CHURCHES OF' 
FORT WORTH 
CHURCHES AND CHOIR DIRECTORS 


CHURCHES CHOIR DIRECTORS 
ee nee Jennie Hereford 
Arlington Heights Christian......................0...... ; Mrs. R. L. Truitt 


Arlington Heights Methodist.............. pibkommigens 
PAM TI, TI ia ain icitccsncciecennnnccnsiovececccsee 
Assembly of God Church, ................... 


oud Rolf Fry 
odie Kay Johnson 
....Newman Wolf 
necccsesececcesseeeses SOCK EVODErson 
I a I ccna tas cbivunswesessniennimisievepntionciiceen Mr. H. W. Lindsey 
|| a ee ....Charles R. Jones 
Boulevard Ghristian........................... ......Mrs. Lorene Dale 
| SE Renee ae Carlyle Bennett 
Broadway Presbyterian..........................------.-.-- we-e---------. Clyde Whitlock 
ee en eee ine John Brigham 
CTR. FW Ci asinine scenes ccsiens .....Walker Moore 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Church.. , A. Gifford 
College Avenue Baptists ...W. B. Moore 
Congregation Ahavath Sholom..................00.0000000000000000000- ...Osear Kenig 


G. H. Connell Memorial Baptist................................... . Shelton Johnston 
East Side Fundamental.......02.. o.oo... ee eee eee ee eee ibcecdeaaicaiae J. T. Stinnett 
Ree ear Gilbert Farrell 
ot en EERE ane OO .....k£dwin McNeeley 
SSE anes a ce ee ee ee en Brooks Morris 
oN SE Ce ae eee sapasieiceatia J. J. Patterson 
Ia I I as ciocceae cpacnsmachnisibanantaanneiiemesiansniiia J. E. Jackson 
Bs a cs 5 ccssscccasintinreiuneinsedoieauenbesiion .....Luther Williams 
I ae sean dace edabiiabgmaimiuiinsanaeh Will Foster 
EE epee ee ee cn mee W. J. Marsh 
I. en neitenalisinictictieninnsiaheonisasiingl J. E. Carlson 
I ND a aciewssnbanccctenacsinsievosonnie dail E. E. Guthrie 
A I Fa i ) , sseennababiiniensegnonsiasbunmnsehiieacsil Clyde Beclcer 
EE Ors IOI... ccinannatncbnespiisanensienspesaeniéethebuelonst Sam Losh 
I I si caincsncipondniosndessaninnsbenaninianiiiad Miss Margaret Coffey 
I I i iakcchicsisssgucclbtildiatacioaticonsiscdan il Jack Mercer 
Matthews Memorial Methodist................02.2.22...2..2cceeeeeeeeeeee- James Leddon 
I, PIN TI sin onan nici cacccscnicccnsnsencennnbenns J. O. Webster 
Meadowbrook Methodist..................22..2....2-2-.2222-2---- Mrs. Loreta Wilkerson 
| ET TD L. R. Beaucham 
I a aaa sirainistetaiemecisiitieanncepsniiniesieniieillil Ed Lee Young 
i ee EE eee eee Miss Ervin Jones 
enn fucenctiedaninicangaae H. L. King 
ee Bi Be eeenoeree Bill Faircloth 
North Fort Worth Church of Nazarene...................... Mrs. H. V. Scroggs 
oo Smee ree n oe. Sam Losh 
Br RN ane rvsiccsciccnesnsasinrstnsiocscccnscosbiu Mrs. E. Jane Lindsey 
a EE ne eee ee Bufford Forrester 
ae ow a eee mPa me Se Sophie N. Riley 
I a cca cans pacigdhieioleheacenpinieaiaaioinaieieadio Jack Perkins 
ic ctessmaheiniiionneanbebiimaindbaiei ......Mary Wilson 
ce ER eee eee ne oe Coe aOR RoR Larry Smith 
Rosen Heights Baptist............................ ciahadipialidaiseininanictie aida Roland Leath 
ey Ts souscatacucepisithbaniucsensndinanineaiiiced G. W. Bullard 
i 2c casa cienencsiawepediiondebsibenesepehoeuainnaen W. Glen Darst 
a Se I iiiniscsicnensinnsciascnecsneseovenstbinsibbiliiosinies Mrs. M. K. Davis 
TE TIN Te RE NE: Mrs. George Schuman 
ria i isda cikoniscpiintlpiansp pameaieciiadealinen Mrs. F. M. Prince 
a aa i chs cniccnsinesdamndins ein iirciil A. C. Austermuehle 
St Johns Evangelical Church........................ LEDS Sw Jeannette Tillett 
I nN I a oc sarsaccnpelnnmsesnnipsbebsiirabisasadenebneieanakatead W. J. Marsh 
a aa as hla cepeaet ic i iphseeniadicsaaacisaialipababial Rev. Benkin 
EE er eee ae Rev. A. Schmitt 
EEE EEE a rere yer terse ye reer J. Gregory 
ick ncaa ceils wnsiialcbionbioncdnsiataeeniemeaaiaanal Sam Losh 
Texas Conference 7th Day Adventists................................ G. M. Elstrom 
REI ee RE eee ee ences I eRe Ed Stalcup 
I a iiieerechich ates cannnesidancighietandeelaniabueel Mr. J. R. Anderson 
eI, MI os Sississntccvnsniseriersnetibiciinannneninneckiniiiasia Volus Nors-Worthy 
Co. fo Ssintebennahnicanit sanaiatinageteaaiemmaatl Sam Wolters 
I i sidelidie oestabiecakbasesannnniabianaccasedboainins Mrs. W. I. Browning 
ee SD BIN isc sa cecicccicnntctnnensntveconacasnsesdiencnbemianiinns G. H. Carson 
RE dec ontenrcasdpsictinic viadhsichinsiancseiaennsentbigiinalibniaeapilllaaltital Philip Card 
RE Fe arrsicsiccdictnsncacdnndsncnseeneincsaicininnnpiaecbiil Arthur Faguy-Cote 
TO IE SiG. II sss cancctensncnsevedicsinonyubiieniaiananensiondid William Terry 


RESUME OF FACULTY AND COURSES OFFERED 
IN MUSIC SCHOOLS OF FORT WORTH . 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, School of Fine Arts (A.B., B.M. 
Degrees). Claude Sammis, Director of Fine Arts Dept. and Professor 
of Violin; Piano, Katherine McKee Bailey, Keith Mixson, Eleanor 
Eaton Morse, Jeannette Tillett; Radio Technic, Katherine Moore; Re- 
ligious Music, Samuel Ward Hutton; Public School Music Methods, 
Claude Sammis; Band Instruments, Don Gillis, Herschel] Gibbs; Choral 
Organizations, William J. Marsh; Aesthetics and Appreciation, Lo- 
raine Sherley; Voice, John Brigham, Arthur Faguy-Cote, Mrs. Roger 
C. Neely; Viola, Claude Sammis; Pipe Organ, Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus, 
W. J. Marsh; Music Theory Composition, Don Gillis, William J. 
Marsh, Keith Mixson, Eleanor Morse, Claude Sammis; Band, Don 
Gillis; Violin, Claude Sammis, Frances Macmillen; Hammond and 
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Radio Organ, Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus; Violin-Cello, Samuel P. Ziegler; 
Dramatic Art, Lew D. Fallis, Katherine Moore; Art, Samuel P. Zeig- 
ler; Physics of Music, Newton Gaines; Orchestra and Ensemble, 
Claude Sammis. 
TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Degrees B.M., A.B., B.S.). George 
Anson, Acting Chairman of Music Department. Piano, Donald W. Bel- 
lah, Mary Fay Slawson, George Anson; Violin, Marius Thor; Voice, 
Ellen Jane Lindsay; Organ, Donald W. Bellah, Nathalis Henderson; 
Cello, Gene Baugh; Band Instruments, William H. Howard; Theory, 
Marius Thor, Mary Fay Slawson; Public School Music, Elizabeth 
Early. 
LOSH INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Extension Representative of Sherwood Conservatory, under the d:- 
rection of Mr. and Mrs. Sam S. Losh. Mr. Losh (Leipsic Conserva- 
torist) Piano, Voice, Theory, and Conducting; Mrs. Losh, B.L., Piano, 
Voice, Theory, and Dramatic Art; Eugene Adams, B.A.M. Music, 
Violin; Allen Rubattom, Band and Orchestra Instruments; Losh 
Choral Club. 
RALPH SAMPLES SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC, Ralph Samples, 
course in Popular Music on Piano. 
FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Piano, Jeannette T.1- 
lett, Elizabeth Sanders Gorton, Anne Gaither; Voice, Harold Kellogg, 
Helen Shauck Emery, Madeira Manchester; Violin, E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, Jane Puryear; Personal Poise, Maxine Valentine Kellogg; Cello, 
Rubie Marsh; Theoretical Courses, E. Clyde Whitlock. 
THE DOCKERY SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, under the direction of 
Myrtle Dockery. Piano, Voice, Julia Davies; Violin, Blanche Haesly; 
Accordion, Eileen Shippee. 
SOUTHWESTERN BIBLE INSTITUTE, Rev. R. E. Pratt, Head of 
Music Dept.; Faculty, Mrs. F. D. Walker, Rev. I. L. Fullerton, Rev. 
Russel E. Pratt; Courses, Piano, String Instruments, Voice, Orchestra, 
Conducting and Hymnology, Rudiments and Song Writing, Girls’ Cho- 
rus. 
OUR LADY OF VICTORY, Piano, History of Music, Sister Mary Al- 
bertine; Violin, Sister Marie Celine; Chorus, Public School Music, W. 
J. March; Piano, Organ, Harmony, Sister Mary Catherine; Cownter- 
point, Forms and Analysis, Clyde Whitlock; Assistant Instructors in 
Piano, Madeline Moore, Zuma Burrow, Degrees B.M., A.B. 
NORMAL TEACHERS 

Miss Katherine Bailey, Progressive Series Normal Teacher. Sister 

Mary Albertine, Normal Teacher for Robyn. Sister Mary Catherine, 


Normal Teacher for Robyn. Sister Immaculate, Normal Teacher for 
Robyn. 


MUSICAL FEATURES FROM FORT WORTH RADIO 
STATICNS 


Station KGKO — 570 kilocycles, affiliated with Blue Network of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


Sunday 2:00 p.m. Gems of Melody. 

3:00 p.m. Sunday Recital, presenting Fort Worth 
teachers and their pupils as well as in- 
structors from all over the Southwest. 

5:30 p.m. Consultation with Music with Hugh 
Waddill at the Hammond Organ. 

Monday: 10:30 p.m. Music You Want, recorded program, also 
featured on Wednesday and Friday. 
Tuesday: 8:30 p.m. NBC Symphony, directed by guest con- 


ductors. 
American Melody Hour, bringing the 
voice of Vivian wella Ch:exa. 


Wednesday: 8:00 p.m. 


Thursday: 9:00 p.m. First Piano Quartet, program of music 
arranged for four pianos. 
Saturday: 1:00 p.m. Metropolitan Opera (In Season). 


Station WBAP — 820 kilocycles, affiliated with the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


Sunday: 2:00 p.m. Gertrude Mandelstamm, pianist. 
8:30 p.m. American Album of Familiar Music, fea- 
turing v-.vian Della Ch-esa and Jean 
1 4e «SON, 
Monday: 7:00 p.m. Telephone Hour with James Melton and 
Francia White. 
7:30 p.m. Voice of Firestone, presenting Richard 
Crooks and Margaret Speaks. 
8:30 p.m. Music Educator’s Conference. 
9:00 p.m. Contented Hour, which each week paints 
a musical portrait of some distinguished 
American. 
Thursday: 8:00 p.m. Music Hall, frequently features a musi- 
cian of international name and ability. 
Friday: 7:00 p.m. Cities Service Concert, featuring Luc.-lle 
Manners, soprano. 
Saturday: 1:15 pm. U.S. Marine Band. 
3:00 p.m. Down Mexico Way, designed to acquaint 


Americans with the music and customs 
ct neighbors. 
Station KFJZ — 1270 kilocycles. 


Monday: 1:30 p.m. U.S. Navy Band. 
Thursday: 7:15 p.m. Sinfonietta. 
Friday: 1:15 p.m. Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
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FORT WORTH FIRMS WHICH SERVE AS SOURCES 
FOR MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


AAA Radio Service, Bob Abey Radios, Acme Refrigeration and 
Radio Service, American Cooperage Co., A One Radio Repair Shop, 
Arlington Heights Radio Service, Athans Rad'o and Sound Service, 
Aults Musical Instruments, Baldwin Pianos, Blue Bonnet Radio and 
Electric Service, Brook Mays and Co., Carl Form Radios, Carl’s Music 
Shop, Central Repair Shop, Chandler Millard Radio and Service, Col- 
lins Piano Co., T. H. Conn Music Co.,Inc., Crump Company, Currie 
Otho Radio Shop, Cut Rate Radio Exchange, Durham Radio Service, 
Lionel Edmonson, Ellison Furniture, Elliston Radio, The Fair, Fakes 
and Co., Fifteenth Street Radio Shop, Fifth Avenue Radio Se-vice, 
Frank’s Radio Service, Fred and Company, Fort Worth Battery Co., 
Fort Worth Radio Supply Co., F. A. Gallant, General Electric Supply 
Corp., George’s Radio Shop, Hammond Electric Organs, H ll’s Radio 
Service, Charles Horn, James Radio Shop, Kemble Eros., Kimbali 
Pianos, Cecil B. King, Knabe Pianos, Eddie Kubick. 


Laves Bros. Credit Jewelers, T. A. Lawson, Leonard’s, Robert M. 
MacDonald, Mathes Company, McDonald Radios, C. C. Miller Fiano 
Co., Monnig Dry Goods Company, Morningside Mus’c Shop, Murphy 
Radio Service, Ross Oliver Piano Company, P. P. Patterson, Piano 
Service, Kiker Price, Radio Exchange and Service, Radio Fix t “hop, 
Radio Maintenance Company, Jack Ross Radio Shop, Security Jewel- 
ry and Loan Co., Inc., Fred Spreen, Stafford Engraving Co., J. EH. 
Stamps, Standard Radio Supply, W. C. Stripling Co., Edward “tuart, 
T.C.U. Radio Laboratory, Weber’s Loan Office, Withers Music Co., 
Wolf and Klar, Montgomery Ward. 


NOTE: This survey was made from data obtained in May, 1942. 
Even though we are confident that this survey is but an approximate 
estimate of the music activities of Fort Worth, we present it in the 
hope that the information at hand may introduce to you some of the 
music teachers of Fort Worth and acquaint you with the activities of 
Fort Worth as a music center. 


Any errors or omissions will be gladly corrected. 


We wish to thank Ann Shipp, Gloria Queen, Ann Gaither, Virginia 
Roberson, Jean Albrecht, Juanita Lee, Blanche Zihlman, Jack White- 
hurst, Evelyn Weissenborn, senior music education majors at Texas 
Christian University for this survey. 


The Private Music Teachers Survey was worked out by Ault Music 
Company, 609 Throckmorton, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Mr. Claude Sammis, guided the study; Alma Ray, Clyde Whitlock, 
Dorothy Nell Whaley, and other musicians supplied material. 








FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Ine. 


JEANNETTE TILLETT, President 
Announces the Addition of 


HAROLD KELLOGG, Noted Vocal Pedagogue 
MAXINE VALENTINE KELLOGG, Coach-Pianist 
MRS. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Soprano-Teacher 
TO ITS REGULAR STAFF OF 
RECOGNIZED ARTIST-TEACHERS 


All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
Accredited by the State Board of Education — Catalogue on Request 


1100 WEST CANNON AVENUE FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








STAFFORD'S 


Teachers’ Needs 


Sixth and Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas 








HAROLD KELLOGG 


Teacher of Singing in All Its Phases 


Maxine Valentine Kellogg, associate teacher of singing 
and teacher of Posture, Poise, Presence 
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MARION F'LAGG, Editor 


The Music Education Page’s guest author this month is Mr. William R. 
Dawes, supervisor of music, Big Spring, Texas. As chairman of the music di- 
vision of the Texas State Teachers Association, he is in a position to under- 
stand the professional needs of public school music teachers throughout the 
state and to lead us to greater effectiveness. Mr. Dawes and his executive com- 
mittee are now working on plans for reorganization of the TSTA Music Divi- 
sion which will add to its strength and bring its services within the reach 
of many music teachers not now reached by any organization. Watch for the 
proposed constitution in the Outlook. Marion F Lace. 


Southwestern Pusician--- A Challenge 


WILLIAM R. DAWES 

Does anyone know who selected the title ‘“‘“Southwestern Musician” 
for your publication? It must surely have been in a moment of ins- 
piration. It most certainly should be a constant inspiration to those 
who are alive to its connotations. It isn’t just a geographical designa- 
tion. It bespeaks free air, great spaces, unshackled vision, honesty 
to the point of cruelty, unbending integrity of character, independ- 
ence and good will. It must veritably lay down the guide lines of 
professional life for those in your membership who sense its chal- 
lenge—“Southwestern Musician.” 

Have you ever heard the story of the first artist? 

It was told to me by a sociologist, sc I cannot vouch for its authen- 
ticity. Nevertheless, it bears telling. 

This prehistoric man required a box. It was to be a strong box, 
well built, square, and of requisite dimensions. The man labored 
long and with care and subsequently completed the box so that it 
met all the requirements. It was a good box, and strong. But though 
the box satisfied all the requirements, it somehow did not satisfy 
him. He therefore began to inscribe, with such tools as he had, a 
simple design in the wood. He thereby projected something of himself 
into his work. He identified himself with his work. Other prehis- 
toric men recognized his work and judged him by it. He had estab- 
lished his integrity. He was an artist. 

“Well, of course,”’ you say, “he was really an artisan—not until 
he took the lid off the box and hung it on his wall (thus making 
the box useless) did he become an artist.” 

Just here is where I come back to that superb inscription, ‘‘South- 
western Musician.” In the Southwest, we are not yet ready to take 
the lid off the box and hang it upon the wall. Life is too real. We 
are too busy growing. Our social boxes are continuously in the 
making. You must hang your spurs in that box and inscribe it with 
your character on the run. You must live a Southwestern life before 
you can be a “Southwestern Musician.” 


When I first became a “Southwestern Musician,” quite by accident, 
I was greatly disappointed ‘n the people of this section of the coun- 
try because they would not accept the musical box-lids I had made. 
I had been taught to make musical box-lids without reference to 
the social boxes they were to fit. They wouldn’t fit a single South- 
western box. Only recently have I begun working on the whole box. 


Perhaps I have over-drawn the analogy of the sociologist’s box 
a bit, but isn’t it true that many of us who have to do with the art 
of music very~-frequently lose contact with the social revolution 
which is all about us and therefore fail to make our art serve the 
generation in which we live? It is often true in school music—in 
the whole educational experiment, in fact. Always we must come back 
to the basic fact that “There is only one art; the art of living. There 
is only one science; the science of life.” 

Art is by definition, artificial; that is, it is artific‘al in medium. 
But only when it ‘s projected ott of an artificial situation does it 
become hypocritical, useless, art for art’s sake. As artists, we cannot 
afford for our lives to be segregated or isolated from the community 
life about us. The art of daly living, the art of fellowship, the art 
of parenthood, the art of religion, the art of citizenship in a com- 
Plex society—out of these our music must be projected or we shall 
deserve the scorn which the Southwest can heap upon those who are 
not solid to the core. Somehow there must be a direct inter-relation- 
ship and inter-action between the art and the social processes of the 
Whole people if there is to be a vital, functioning art. 


Just this week, Time magazine reports that the laboring classes, 
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with adequate cash in their pockets, are seeking the kind of music 
that means something to them—not the “classics,” not jazz either, 
but “My Old Kentucky Home” and “Old Black Joe.’ Before we throw 
up our collective artistic hands and start mumbling about musical 
standards, we had best ponder the social psychology that cries out 
for these staunch old “heart songs’ and compare what we ale offer- 
ing with what is needed. 


Right now we have much to learn from the musical activities in 
the war effort. Right now the social stresses all about us are so 
great that we cannot overlook them. They make demands of us 
whether we will or no. We sense the peril to our professional exis- 
tence and we cast about for some worthy activity to justify that 
existence. The great lesson which we must all learn is that there are 
always great social surges going on about us which cry out for a 
functional art to evaluate and objectify and inspire the society which 
is in its toils. We must learn this lesson from our present plight and 
never forget it. 

Herbert Agar, in the current Harper’s Idagazine, speaks of the war 
as the military phase of a world-wide revolt against civilization—a 
revolt which is poss. ble because of a general disintegration of civili- 
zation. 

Mr. Agar continues to say that these two social factors—revolt and 
disintegration—long preceded the war and will continue to fun-tion 
long after it unless we renew the roots of our life while defeating our 
opponents who have taken up arms against us. To quote the exact 
words of the writer, he says, “The two jobs are in fact one job, and 
neither can be accomplished alone.” 

I have italicized that part of the statement which seems to me 
to be a direct challenge to us. No longer dare we ignore the dream 
of democracy of the founding fathers; no longer import and impose 
an alien art or a medieval system of education upon a shaken so- 
ciety. The social institutions of Democracy are looking for artistic 
leadership—artists of life who are willing to identify themselves 
with their work and who have integrity to give to that work. 


Let us not forget that all art is a very real social institution grow- 
ing out of a basic human need—as all social institutions do. Let us 
begin in our own communities to search out the social needs. Go past 
the commercial demands and traditional pretenses to the bed-rock 
of community life and build there a functional musical box to the 
specifications found in that chunk of Southwestern earth that you 
call home—then inscribe it with whatever heritage of artistic stand- 
ards your personal background affords. 


In this manner all of us can make a real contribution to the social 
institutions of our Democracy and make them more worthy of the 
heroism and sacrifice cf lives now laid on their altars in the war 
theatres around the globe. 
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MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


In Winter Attire 





Music Educators 


National Conference 


Reported by 
DOCTOR CLEL T. SILVEY 


I have attended several national 
music educators conferences, and 
honestly, I believe that each one 
seems to get better. In these times 
of national crisis the conference 
this year had quite a difficult task 
to perform. The keynote running 
throughout the 27th meeting (8th 
Biennial) national conference was 
“American Unity Through Music” 
with considerable emphasis on our 
good neighbor policy to the coun- 
tries south of us. We had as honor 
guests of the conference several 
outstanding music leaders and 
composers from the South Ameri- 
can countries. As is always the 
case, there were general sessions 
in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening with numerous additional 
clinics, panels, and conferences up- 
on various specialized interests. 
There was something important 
going on all the time, and many 
times there were six or eight 
worthwhile events one could choose 
from. I might summarize briefly 
what I got out of the conference 
from a talk I made before the 
junior and senior college luncheon 
meeting on the last day of the 
conference. 

“It is a shame that our country 
has to face a war of such propor- 
tions as the present before many 
of our music teachers will awake 
to the realization that they must 
exercise more democracy in carry- 
ing out their musical program. 
There has been far too much em- 
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phasis on the personal side. A 
choir director, for instance, devot- 
ing all his time and energies to 
developing a super choir to gain 
personal glory instead of trying 
to make music mean most to the 
largest possible number is a good 
example of this. This has long been 
my philosophy, and I was glad to 
hear Mr. William G. Carr, asso- 
ciate secretary of NEA remark in 
his final discussion before the 
general session on Thursday morn- 
ing, April 2, that in music we 
should place less emphasis on its 
extreme artistic phases and more 
on its human values. Music is a 
fundamental human need. We have 
all rationalized and emotionalized 
such propaganda for many years. 
Then if we really believe it, we 
would try to make it permeate our 
campuses more thoroughly and 
make it mean more to a larger 
number, Another important theme 
for the conference concerned the 
training of good citizenship. It is 
undoubtedly true that we do not 
inherit good citizenship. We in 
music can do much to contribute 
to the developement of sound 
citizenship. We can do so by train- 
ing and giving opportunity for stu- 
dent leadership by being orderly 
in our work, by not taking too 
much for granted in the spirit of 
the text of patriotic songs.” 
Texas was represented at the 
conference, in so far as I am able 
to find out by their presence, by 
Mr. A. D. Zanzig from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Dr. Bain 


from N.T.S.T.C., Denton; and my- 
self and Mr. York from NTAC, 
Arlington, The consensus of opin- 


ion from the conferees was from 
a report by Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on singing in the music di- 
vision of the joint army and navy 
committee on welfare and recrea- 
tion, that our singing program is 
carrying over quite effectively in- 
to army life. All camp recreation- 
al directors are either musicians 
or closely aligned to the work with 
music leaders. The opinions from 
the band directors seem to be 
somewhat disgruntled in nature 
since they feel the army band pro- 
gram is not following up with the 
high standards it should. It seems 
that the way we have trained our 
college and high school bands 
places considerable difference be- 
tween our achievement standards 
in recent years than the present 
program in the army military 
bands. There is carred over 
too great amount of jazz music 
influence. Resolutions were passed 
and the band directors are work- 
ing with Major Bronson with the 
hope that some better means of 
standardization will be worked out 
in the near future. 

I was called upon to serve on a 
committee with Dean Douglas, 
president of the Southwestern Mu- 
sic Educators Sectional Conference 
which is to meet in Oklahoma City 
around the middle of March, 1943, 
the committee working out the 
preliminary plans for this confer- 
ence who met with Dean Douglas 
were Miss Ann Brittson, director 
of music, Oklahoma City; Profes- 
sor Paul Utt, Warrensberg, Mis- 


souri; Miss Voss and Miss Boyle, 
Wichita Falls; George Oscar Bow- 


SUMMER OFFERING OF WEST 
TEXAS MUSICAL ARTS CON- 
SERATORY, AMARILLO 


The Musical Arts Conservatory 
at Amarillo has announced its 
summer school program, and bulle- 
tins have been issued. Summer 
guest instructors of music and art 
will augment the regular teaching 
staff of eighteen members. A pre- 
tentious program is indicated. The 
climate of West Texas is delight- 
ful and the special artistic offer- 
ings of the conservatory, together 
with the facilities for practice and 
study, have made it a favorite 
place to gain musical inspiration 
as well as to add a few credits in 
music. 








The conservatory offers: 

Silvio Scionti, emminent pianist 
and pedagogue, who will return to 
Amarillo, July 6, for his fourth 
consecutive summer to teach piano 
interpretation, and technique to 
teachers and talented young stu- 
dents. 
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Vera Williams, soprano and vo- 
cal pedagogue of. Laguna Beach, 
California, will be guest vocal ar- 
tist, and teacher. 


Russell C. Curtis, instructor in hi 
piano at the Amarillo Junior Col- 01 
lege, will return to the Conserva- P 
tory for the summer session. St 


Edward L. Melin, M.A. from 
Columbia University, will be in- 
structor (June 1) for two special 
public school music courses (3 
hours credit). 


A six weeks music camp pro- 
gram for high school students will 
begin June 8. Daily lessons in 
music appreciation, musical theo- 
ry, ensemble, will be offered. Spec- 
ial emphasis will be placed on re- 
creational activities. Guests and 
students are invited to the summer 
concerts which will be given by 
artist teachers, faculty members, 
and students. A ten piano rec:tal 
in July will climax the activities 
of the session. 








Congratulations to the president, 
Mrs. Gladys M. Glenn, for this am- 
bitious undertaking. 








en, Tulsa; John Kendall, director 
of music, Denver; Bruce Jones, 


Little Rock, Arkansas; Grace Wil- ki 
son, Wichita, Kansas; and myself. 
We are planning a three-day con- 
ference in Oklahoma City next | 
year. Any suggestions that Texas 
Music Educators might have, I 
should appreciate hearing from 


them and passing them on to 
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President Douglas. 
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Fourth Annual Convention of the Texas 


Association of Music Schools 
Reported by H. Grady Harlan, Secretary 


The fourth Annual Convention 
of the Texas Association of Music 
Schools, which has been declared 
the most profitable of all previous 
conventions, was held on April 
25th in Fort Worth in conjunction 
with the Texas Association of Col- 
leges. President William E. Jones 
of Texas State College for Women 
presided throughout the conven- 
tion. The theme for the program 
was Music-Teacher Education. The 
subject was discussed from the 
viewpoints of the superintendent, 
the college professor of music edu- 
cation, and the high school super- 
visor of music, respectively, by 
Mr. Bruce Shulkey, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Fort 
Worth, Mrs. Persis C. Terhune, as- 
sociate professor of music in Tex- 
as State College for Women, and 
Miss Ruth Ellen Lasley, supervis- 
or of music in the public schools 
of Temple, Texas. Each speech 
detailed panel discussion. 


The Annual Convention Lunch- 
eon, which was well attended, was 
also regarded as one of the most 
helpful hours of the day because 
of the outstanding address by 
President J. A. Hill of West Texas 
State Teachers College. The latter 


proved himself to be both affable 
and instructive as a public speaker. 
Furthermore, his educational pulse 
appears closely attuned to that of 
the music educator since he has 
trained himself for intelligent 
musical consumption through the 
media of hearing and of feeling. He 
suggested that all college presi- 
dents and deans in Texas should 
be invited to participate in a simi- 
lar meeting during the immediate 
future. 

Tre annual business session of 
the Association was held during 
Saturday afternoon and consisted 
of the following: 


1. After due discussion of the 
new requirements set up by the 
State Department of Education for 
the training and certification of 
public-school teachers of music 
which becomes effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, a motion, in the nature 
of a resolution for commendation 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion officials for their progressive 
act’on, introduced by Professor R. 
A. Tampke of Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, and sec- 
onded by Dr. Wilfred C. Bain of 


North Texas State Teachers Col- 





% Rainbow Division, Nirella 
All Hands on Deck, Davenport 
All Honor to Old Glory, Rosenkrans 
Chief of Staff, Rosenkrans 
Ensign, Rosenkrans 
Excelsis, Losey 
Fourth Regiment Band, Morris 
Gloria March, Losey-Barnes 
Imperial March, King 

% Little Giant, Moon-Barnes 
Loyal and True, Rosenkrans 


Pride of the Navy, Miescer 


Pittsburgh ~-: 
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Star Patriotic Marches 


% Spirit of America, Panella 


Spirit of '64, Sanglear 
Squads Right, Long 


%& Steel King, St. Clair 
% Tempus Fugit, Davies 


Thunderbolt, St. Clair 
Triumphant Battalions, Rosenkrans 


U.S. Military Academy, Rosenkrans 


% U.S. Naval Academy, Rosenkrans 


Victorious Legions, Rosenkrans 
With Bands and Banners, Rosenkrans 


My Maryland, March, Panella 


% American National Airs arr. by Scull 
Contains: America, key F; Star Spangled Banner, A-flat; Dixie Land, B-flat 


Full Band 75¢ — Numbers Marked x, Symphonic Band $1.50 
ORDER COPIES TODAY! — SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Published By 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Pennsylvania 


lege, was voted upon unanimously 
by the body. 

2. An amendment to the Cons- 
titution was introduced and voted 
to the effect that annual member- 
ship dues shall hereafter become 
due on December ist and delin- 
quent after January ist of each 
year, respectively. 

3. The Southwestern Musician 
was again adopted the official 
magazine of the Association. A 
vote of confidence was given Miss 
Stella Owsley, Editor, Texas State 
Ccllege for Women, Denton, Texas. 


4. All officers, and particularly 
Dr. Wm. E. Jones, the organizer 
and for four years the president 
of the Association, were given a 
unanimous vote of commendation 
for performance of duties pertain- 
ing to the business of the Associa- 
tion during the past convention 
year. 

5. Officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, Dean Wal- 
lace R. Clark, West Texas State 
Teachers College; Vice-President, 
Dean Claude Sammis, Texas Chris- 
tian University, and Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College. The Board of Directors 
includes Dr. Paul J. van Katwijk, 
Southern Methodist University; 
Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, North Texas 
State Teachers College; Mrs. Jean- 
nette Tillett, Fort Worth Conser- 
vatory; and Dr. Wm. E. Jones, 
Texas State College for Women. 
Standing Committees will be ap- 
pointed by the new president at 
h.s convenience. 





MRS. LILLIAN H. JOHNSON 
— PIANO — 

Robyn Progressive Series 
Special attention to Beginners and 
Foundation 
Class Theory, Class Club, Correlation, 
Other Fine Arts, Piano Ensemble 


STUDIOS: 3011 Yucca; 3920 Clark Ave. 
Telephone 7-2908 Fort Worth 








MUSIC for TEENY 
and TINY 
BOOKS | and II — Each $2.00 
By 
ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


for the use of 
Pre-School Piano 

Kindergarten 

and Nursery 
School Teachers 


reaches an educational high point 


Just off the press: Creative Piano 
Technic I-II by William O'Toole 
(Revised Edition) 


CREATIVE MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 








160 WEST 73rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 





WALLACE R. CLARK 
Newly Chosen President of the 
Texas Association of Music 
Schools 

Professor and chairman of 
the Department of Music, West 
Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, Texas, since 1917, Wal- 
lace Clark has been a strong 
force in music activities of the 
Southwest. He holds a B.M. degree 
from Add Ran Christian College, 
Waco, and the B.A. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. This 
college background and four years 
with the late Dr. D. A. Cleppinger 
as student and associate, together 
with extended European study, 
adequately prepares Mr. Clark to 
direct the study of music as an 
ert and as a profession. Many 
prominent young musical leaders 
have been trained by this able 
pedagogue. 

Mr. Clark is recognized as one 
of the nation’s leading authorities 
on Madrigal Singing. In apprecia- 
tion of the wide acclaim won un- 
der his direction, the Madrigal 
Club of the West Texas State 
Teachers College received as a 
gift the great library of the Chica- 
go Madrigal Club. The same is 
now in the library of the West 
Texas State Teachers College at 
Canyon. Author of many articles 
for numerous musical and educa- 
tional periodicals, Mr. Clark has 
published two successful books, 
Common Sense in Singing and The 
Story of Music, a text in elemen- 
tary theory for teachers’ colleges 
and high schools. 

Musicians of Texas are to be 
congratulated upon the choice of 
Wallace R. Clark as a leader. 





Used Music at Half Price 
‘New Music at Reasonable Prices 


Opera Scores, Miniature Scores 
Chamber Music, Books on Music 


The Half Price Music Shop 
158 W. 56th St., New York City 
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Dr. Clel T. Silvey Believes in the Future of 
Music in the Southwest 


Another music leader who has received a large part of his train- 
ing in the East and North has been added to the higher educational 
circles of Texas. 

Doctor Clel T. Silvey assumed his duties as director of the Division 
of Fine Arts and Professor of Music at North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington, November, 1941. Doctor Silvey ‘s by no means a 
foreigner to Texas. He did his "“-.graduate work (B.A.) at the 
University of Texas and from 1924-27, was directcr of music at the 
Austin Senior High School. Doctor Silvey has studied and taught at 
leading universities in America and as a Doctor of Philosophy, has 
contributed much to the growth of music: in various sections of the 
country. He received his Master cf Music degree from Northwestern 
University and his Master of Arts degree from Columbia University. 
In 1937 he was awarded the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Pea- 
body College for work done in music education and in psychology. 
More than half of his doctoral work was completed at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Doctor Silvey’s dissertation was on the teaching of music reading. 
The data were collected over a period of seven years while he served 
as associate professor of choral and public school music in a Teachers 
College in Illinois. The book, “Personal Reactions to the Solmiza- 
tion Method of Teaching Music Reading,” is now in its second print- 
ing. 

In addition to his training in four of our American universities, Doc- 
tor Silvey has done extensive European study. He holds a diploma in 
choral music, d’Aptitude Enseignement du Chant, from Ecole d’Art, 
Fontainebleau, France. 

Asked what he thought of Texas and the future of collegiate fine 
arts in the state, he said, “The fact that I resigned a professorship 
of music and departmental chairmanship at a middle western uni- 
versity, (Akron, Ohio) to accept the present position should speak 
for itself as to what I think of the future of music down in this 
great Southwest. I prefer Texas to any state in the Union, and I 
have found no people more stimulating and wholesome than Texans.” 


A new member of the Texas Music Teachers Association. Doctor 
Silvey has made many friends in the teaching profession. His fine 
sense of professional ethics, his social aptitudes together with his 
superior schooling cause leading musicians in the state to respect his 
contributions to music of the Southwest. Under Doctor Silvey’s su- 
pervision as Director of the Department of Fine Arts at the North 
Texas Agricultural College, marked changes in the program of study 
have been made and artistic activities inaugurated. A thorough stu- 
dent and artistically trained, Doctor Silvey has promoted the highest 
type of growth and expansion. He is respected and well-liked by the 
faculty members as well as by the students at North Texas Agri- 


cultural College. 





SUMMER MUSIC COURSES AT 


NTAC, ARLINGTON 


NTAC is joining the strong 
trend over the country to democ- 
ratize applied music by giving 
the basic work to small groups. 

A laboratory course in com- 
munity and army camp song lead- 
ership will be offered throughout 
the summer semester. A workshop 
in creative music will be continued 
during the second eight weeks 
term. A band clinic for band direc- 
tors, college students, and high 
school students will be conducted 
in the afternoons by Col. Earl D. 
Irons, widely known successful 
band developer. Col. Irons will al- 
so conduct a course in band ar- 
ranging for band directors and ad- 
vanced students. The Junior and 
Senior bands will prepare and pre- 
sent concerts during the summer. 


A vocal clinic for school choral 
directors, college students, and 
high school students will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Clel T. Silvey. A 
study will be made of the mater- 
ials and methods for use in de- 
veloping the mixed voice, male, 
and female ensembles. The Sing- 
ing Cadets will continue during the 
summer semester under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Silvey, who will also 
direct the girls’ chorus. The choral 
groups will prepare and prese:t 
concerts during the summer. An 
orientation course in listening to 
music will be offered under the di- 
rection of Professor Eugene Ad- 
ams. Professor Adams will also 
teach the music theory and string 
classes. 

Grace Ward Lankford will teach 
class piano for beginners and for 
more advanced students. She will 
also give private instruction. 








Instrumental Music 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


Vocal Music 


American Patriotic Songs and National Airs — 9 








. 
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DILLER-QU AILE—25 First Grade Piano Pieces. .60 * 
LATIN AMERICAN Art Music for the Piano, 2.00 *« 
Selections by 12 contemporary composers 
ERIC SIMON—First Classics for the Clarinet .75 © 
14 Solo pieces with piano accompaniment x 
Band Selections +* 
Standard Symphonic x 
GIANNINI MIA, Friml, from Band Band 
“The Firefly” (arr. Paul Yoder) 15 1.50 
GOD BLESS OUR LAND, * 
Kountz (arr. Tom Clark) .75 1.50 x 
OLD VIENNA (Alt Wein), 
Godowsky (arr. Rudolf Goehr) 1.00 1.50 - 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
Malotte (arr. Tom Clark) 75 1.50 * 


selections, including the Star Spangled Banner 
(A-flat and B-flat) 30 


A New Anthology of American Song. 25 songs by 
native American Composers (high or low) 1.59 


GSCHIRNKY> 


3 East 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOLK LORE MEETING AT 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 

Two hundred members of the 


Texas Folk-Lore Society attended 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting 


of their organization held at 
T.S.C.W. the first two days of 
May. John A Lomax, president, 
and J. Frank Dobie, secretary, 


were in charge of the meeting. 
President L. H. Hubbard, Vice- 
President of the Society, welcomed 
members to the college campus. 


Stars of the program were R. R. 
(Railroad) Smith, six-foot, eight 
inch country lawyer from Jourdan- 
ton, who told yarns, and Jess Mor- 
ris, old-time cowboy dance fiddler 
from Dalhart, who called square 
dances and sang “Good-Bye Old 
Paint,” the way the cowboys used 
, to hear it. 


A collection of early song books 
the most famous of which was an 
early copy of “The Sacred Harp,” 
a religious book written in 1840— 
were on exhibition. 


Plans were laid for folk enter- 
tainment, and students dressed in 
costumes of the times sang music 
of early days. 


Mr. Augustus Zanzig, nationally 
know authority on folk music, 
conducted group singing at each 
Session of the meeting. 
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Eighteen advanced music stu- 
dents have been presented in reci- 
tal this semester at the College. 


They are, left to right on the 
bottom row, Margaret Greene, pi- 
ano, ’42, senior recital; Frances 
Wall, piano ’43, soloist with the 
symphony orchestra; Mary Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, piano °'44, junior 
recital; Anna Margaret Sattes, pi- 
ano ’44, junior recital; Judy Stubbs 
piano ’44, junior recital; and Wini- 
fred Perkins, voice '43, junior reci- 
tal. 

In the second row are pictured 
Wanda Carroll, voice and public 
school music ’43, junior voice reci- 
tal; Marjorie Trott, music educa- 
tion °42, senior piano recital; La- 
vinia Dunn Buderus, music educa- 
tion ’42, senior voice recital; Mary 
Louise Nessley, Spanish and 
French ’43, junior voice recital; 
and Mary Evelyn Blagg, English 
and voice ’42, senior recital. 


In the top row are Hazel Weber, 
voice and mus. ed. ’43, junior re- 
cital; Gloria Hooker, mus. ed. ’43, 
junior voice recital; Carolyn Epp- 
right, mus. ed. ’43, junior voice re- 
cital; Virginia Ruth Morris, mus. 
ed. '42, senior voice recital; Miriam 
Collard, organ ’42, junior organ 
recital; Anne Key, piano ’43, jun- 
ior recital; and Betty Krohn, music 


education °42, junior piano recital. 








HARLAN PETTIT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PIANO 
Texas State College for Women 


Denton, Texas 
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Eighteen Music Students of Texas State College for Women Give Recitals 





CARL WIESEMANN, ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF PIANO AND 
ORGAN AT TSCW, IS REC- 
OGNIZED COMPOSER 


“The Gate of the Year,” a com- 
position for women’s voices (three 
parts) by Carl Wiesemann, has 
been accepted for publication by 
G. Schirmer. The words are from 
a quotation of King George in an 
Empire broadcast last year, and 
the composition is dedicated to the 
“Choir and Chorus of Texas State 
College for Women,” Doctor Wil- 
liam E. Jones and John Murray 
Kendrick, directors. 


Another new composition in 
manuscript for the organ, Praelu- 
dium Solemnis, dedicated to Wil- 
liam E. Jones, had its first public 
performance at the recital given 
by Carl Wiesemann at the St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, April 
13, for the Texas Chapter, Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. 





Miles A. Dresskell, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Mus- 
ic was presented May 8 in a re- 
cital of Violin and Viola d’Amore 
Music, Mr. Dresskell ably accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dresskell at the 
piano, proved his ability as an 
outstanding violinist. His tone was 
very beautiful and he .displayed a 
brilliant technique in the perform- 
ance of the No. 2 Grieg Sonata for 
violin and piano. 


Mr. Dresskell is truly an artist 
performer and one of few soloists 
on the Viola d’Amore. He has con- 
ducted extensive research in Eu- 
rope and in America for literature 
for this 18th century instrument. 

This music for the Viola d’Amore 





WILLIAM FE. JONES 


Director, Department of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
Twice elected president, Texas As- 
sociation of Music Schools. Dr. 
Jones was recently commended by 
unanimous vote of members of the 
Association for his work as codr- 
ganizer and president. 





CARL WIESEMANN 
Organist-Pianist-Composer 


is passive, indicative of the early 
century offerings. The instrument 
is richly resonant, having a large 
number of extra strings under the 
finger-board. These strings sound 
sympathetically with the bowed 
strings above. 


SUMMER SCHOOL— 

The entire staff of teachers in 
the music department will remain 
for summer session which opens 
Wednesday, June 3. Regular se- 
mester courses of study in music 
will be offered. Private lessons in 
piano, voice, violin, organ, and or- 
chestral instruments will be given. 
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AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC 


56th SEASON CHICAGO 





Offers Courses in All Branches of Music Leading to 


DEGREE — BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DEGREE — MASTER OF MUSIC 


Under Authority State of Illinois 





Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 








Thorough preparation for concert, radio and teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, con- 


certs with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, etc. 





One Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors inc!uding: 


Piano — Heniot Levy, Rudolph Reu- Musical Theory, Composition — Leo 
ter, Allen Spencer, Kurt Wanieck, Sowerby, John Palmer, Jeanne 
Edward Collins, Louise Robyn, Ear] Boyd, Irwin Fischer, Stella Rob- 
Blair, Mabel Osmer, Jeanne Boyd, erts. 


Mae Doelling, Charles J. Haake, 
Adalbert Huguelet, Crawford Keig- 
win. 


Public School Music — Clarence Dis- 
singer, Ann Trimingham, Edna 
Wilder, Henry Sopkin. 


Voice — Theodore Harrison, Charles Normal - Children’s Musical Training 
* La Berge, Elaine De Sellem, John —Direction of Louise Robyn. In- 
C. Wilcox, John T. Read. tensive normal courses _illustrat- 
ing Miss Robyn’s methods of pi- 
Violin — John Weicher, Herbert But- ano instruction to children. 
ler, Scott A. Willits, Walter Asch- Oxford Piano Course — Gail Martin 
enbrenner, Stella Roberts, Henry Haake (resident and correspond- 
Sopkin. ence courses). 
Organ — Frank Van Dusen, Herbert Vocal Clinic Course — John C. Wil- 
E. Hyde, Edward Eigenschenk. cox. 
es Dramatic Art, Public Reading — 
Violincello — Edmund Kurtz, Lois Louise K. Willhour, A. Louise 
Bichl. Suess. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


THREE SUMMER SESSIONS 


May 14 to June 24 June 25 to August 5 
and August 6 to September 16 


SUMMER SESSION PROSPECTUS, regular catalog mailed free 


on application. For detailed information address secretary. 


American Conservatory of Music 
516 Kimball Hall Building, Chicago, Ill. 


John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. and Mgr. 
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SPACIOUS READING ROOM — INDIVIDUAL STUDIOS 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 
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American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
Announces Summer Master School 


To offer students the opportunity to enjoy a longer period of study 
during the summer and a chance to earn additional cred'ts, the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music is featuring three terms of six weeks dur- 
ing the summer of 1942; the first term will start May 14. 

The major summer session extends from June 25th to August 5th. 
Under the direction of President Hattstaedt and Charles J. Haake, 
Dean of college, the facilities of the Conservatory will be expanded 
and new courses offered. This season the auditions for a small 
number of free and partial scholarships for talented students of 
limited means will take place June 23rd and 24th. These scholarships 
are granted by members of the Conservatory faculty. 


THE FACULTY: Private instruction in piano, voice, and organ will 
be given together with class work and repertoire teachers’ classes 
by nationally known artists and pedagogues. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: The public school music department will of- 
fer most intensive courses, with added interest in courses in Class 
Piano Methods for public school (Oxford Piano Course). 


NORMAL CLASSES: A series of normal lectures on Piano pedagogy 
and musical history will be given. One of the features of the sum- 
mer session will be the normal class in Children’s Musical Training 
under the direction of Louise Robyn. These classes will meet daily 
for ten days, commencing July 6th. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT: Dramatic Art Courses, directed by Louise 
K. Willhour and Louise Suess Mitchell will lead to certificates and 
diplomas. 


SERIES OF RECITALS: A remarkable series of artist faculty recitals 
at Kimball Hall has been announced for the summer term. Among 
the members of the faculty, the following will take part: Messrs 
Levy, Reuter, Collins, pianists; Robert Speaker and Maryum Horn, 
vocalists; Edward Eigenschenk, organist; Stella Roberts, violinist. 
Students attending the summer session will be admitted to the con- 
certs free of charge. 
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CLAUDE SAMMIS 
Director, School of Fine Arts, Texas Christian Univers'ty 
Vice-President, Texas Music Teachers Association 
State Convention Cha‘rman 





PEARL CALHOUN DAVIS, TEX- 
AS SOPRANO, ENDORSES 
GREAT MASTER 


Mrs. Davis announces: 

I am bringing to Wichita Falls 
for a two weeks Master Class in 
voice, June 8-22, Solon Alberti of 
New York City. I have watched 
Mr. Alberti’s fine work during the 
past several years and find him a 
master in his line and a very in- 
spiring teacher. 

I take great pleasure in making 
this announcement as I am sure 
many teachers and singers will be 
unable to make their annual pil- 
grimage to Chicago or New York, 
and will want to take advantage 
of this opportunity to do some 
work. 

Mr. Alberti is not only a great 
teacher and authority on the sing- 
ing voice, but is an inspiring ac- 
companist, having acted in this 
capacity for many of the leading 
artists of New York City, who 
have coached their programs with 
him. 

I shall be glad to answer any in- 
quiries concerning Mr. Alberti and 
his master class. 




















JEANNETTE TILLETT 
President, Ft. Worth Conservatory 
of Music 
Chairman, T.M.T.A. Piano Forum 








EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Wish to buy the following issues 
of Southwestern Musician: April, 
May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, 1935. 
Kindly communicate with them. 

— Editor. 








in all branches. 





MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association, Schools of Music 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., DIRECTOR 
ENROLL IN JUNE and finish the four years course in three years. PIANO — 
Walter Gilewicz, Julia Belle James, Willa Mae Kelly ;VOICE — Mary Louise Betz, 
Hattie Woodruff Hillyer; PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC — Bonita Wels, Dorothy 
Means; VIOLIN — Henry Wenzel; WIND INSTRUMENTS — Henry Wenzel. 


Chorus and ensemble, orchestra, piano normal and ensemble. Private instruction 


For information address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph. D., President 
Belton, Texas 
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VICTOR B. ACERS 
Teacher of Singing, Ft. Worth 
T.M.T.A. Local Convention 
Committee 

















SAM S. LOSH 
Director, Losh Institute of Music 
and Expression, Ft. Worth 
Local Chairman, T.M.T.A. Official 
Program Booklet; Toastmaster, 
Dinner, Wednesday, June 23. 





PODOLSKY SENDS CONVEN- 
TION GREETINGS 

Chicago (Spl.)—Leo Podolsky, 
guest artist-pianist and judge for 
the 1941 Texas Music Teachers 
Association Convention in Wichita 
Falls, sends best wishes for a suc- 
cessful 1942 Texas meet. 

Nationally known Russian- 
American concert pianist, Mr. Po- 
dolsky has just completed a series 
of piano concerts. Critics have es- 
pecially praised his April appear- 
ance before the Detroit Musicians 
League, 

Summer activities of this splen- 
did performer include an engage- 
ment as soloist with the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony Orchestra on July 
11, at Michigan City, Indiana. 





aan 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 
Violinist-Music Critic, Ft. Worth 


% SRNR zt, 


Director Ex-Officio, T.M.T.A. 
Vital force in Music of Southwest 


Outstanding 1942-43 bookings 
being made in the Middle West, in- 
clude a November soloist appear- 
ance with the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony in Michigan. Mr. Podolsky 
hopes to extend this tour into the 
Southwest, and his many fr’ends 
look forward to his return to 


Texas. 





ATTENTION! 


Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail 
One of the largest in the South 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a charge Account with Us 
and see the difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Established in 1901 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 





145 UNIFORMS ~ 
Beautifully Pictured 












YY 7 Unilorms 
No. 440 for « 
Schoot,. 


88 Unitorms 4 
Coteqe 


oe for 
Municipal 

Legion Bands 
and other 
Unitormed 

Organizaterons 


Ueriversety 


Barents 






CLOTH... 
69 Shades 
12 Qus..'e8 
If desired, we wiil DESIGN 
uniform especiaily for you. 


School and Bend Banners, 
Flags, Throwing Flegs. 


@ Special Folder in Caiors. 


DeMOULIN Bros. & Co. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Austin, Texas. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS — Fifth Annual Music Festival, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Organizer and Director, San Marcos, Texas. Mr. J. Campbell Wray, Guest Conductor, Texas School of Fine Arts, 














LOLA GIBSON DEATON 

Lola Gibson Deaton, professor 
of Voice and Choral Music in Har- 
din-Simmons University, School of 
Music at Abilene is one of Texas 
outstanding and most versatile 
musicians. 

Listed in ‘“Who’s Who in the 
world of Music,” Mrs. Deaton has 
an enviable record as singer, ar- 
tist-teacher, conductor, and com- 
poser. 


Critics of Chicago, New York, 
Atlanta, St. Louis and other large 
cities of the country have compli- 
mented her lovely soprano voice 
and praised her musical intelli- 
gence. Her experience as a singer 
of both sacred and secular music 
has been broad and outstandingly 
successful. She possesses a rich. 
clear soprano voice of exceptional 
range and color, with lyric smooth- 
ness, unusual coloratura ability. 


A pupil of celebrated vocal mas- 
ters of New York and Chicago, 
Mrs, Deaton is endorsed as an art- 
ist-teacher by Louis Victor Saar, 
Isaac Van Grove, Felix Borowski 
and the late Oscar Saenger. 


Her outstanding success as chor- 
al director has won highest classi- 
fication in the National Associa- 
tion of Music School. 


A newly invited member of the 
Texas Composer Guild, Mrs. Dea- 
ton has received gratifying recog- 
nition for her published and un- 
published compositions. G. Schir- 
mer has published five arrange- 
ments of her negro spiritual “On 
a Hill.” 

Educated in colleges in Tennes- 
see and Virginia, Mrs. Deaton 
holds B.S. and B.E. degrees—also 
the Master of Music degree from 
the Chicago Musical College. 

Many successful young musi- 
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FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Texas Music League, Region 
VI, sponsored a Competition-Festi- 
val of Orchestral and Vocal Music 
April 10, 1942, at Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College at San 
Marcos, Texas. Otto Zoeller and 
Ruth Ellen Lasley were Regional 
Music Chairmen. R. L. Williams 
President, and H. C. Brantley, Sec- 
retary, were Regional Administra- 
tors. Judges were Prof. Fred F. 
Eggert, Col. Geo. E. Hurt, Dr. 
Clyde J. Garrett, Dr. Archie N. 
Jones, Dean Henry E. Meyer. 


The meet was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Fifth Annual Music 
Festival of the college. 


The cantata, “Love Divine,’ by 
Fred E. Eggert was beautifuliv 
sung by the five hundred voice fes- 
tival chorus and accompanied by 
the seventy piece Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Professor. J. Campbell Wray 
acted as Guest Conductor, Col. 
George E. Hurt as Guest Conduc- 
tor of the Orchestra; Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan as Organizer of Chorus; 
and Professor R. A. Tampke as 
Organizer of Orchestra. 


The soloists for the occasion 
were Mr. Jasper L. Snellings, ten- 
or; Miss Margaret Finney, Sopra- 
no; Miss Helen Alice Schuchart, 
contralto; and Mr. Frank Ing, 
baritone. 

The massed orchestra played the 
first movement of “Symphony in 
D” by Haydn, “The Secret Mar- 
riage” by Cimaroso, and “Oberon 
Overture” by Weber. 





cians of the Middlewest and the 
Southwest have been trained by 
Lola Gibson Deaton. 











OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE , 
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Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music b 
Courses Leading to the Degrees of B. Mus. and B. A. d 
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TEACHER OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 


PROFESSOR OF VOICE AND CHORAL MUSIC 
HARDIN - SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
ABILENE, TEXAS 





Available for Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST UNI- 
VERSITY ACTIVITIES, 
DALLAS 


The regular six weeks summer 
session of the School of Music of 
Southern Methodist University will 
open June 10, 1942. The entire 
faculty will remain for the sum- 
er session, and all regular cour- 
ses toward the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Music and Bacelor of Pub- 
lic School Music will be offered. 


Noteworthy among the year’s 
activities of the School of Music 
were the two concerts by the Stu- 
dent Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Professor Harold 
Hart Todd, the Gala Concert of 
the orchestra with soloists under 
the direction of Dean Paul van 
Katwijk, and the appearances of 
the Glee and Choral Clubs under 
the direction of Professor Thomas 
S. Williams. 


Two distinctions were won by 
members of the School of Music: 
one by Mr. Morgan Knot, piano 
instructor on the faculty, who was 
winner of Dealey Award and one 
by Mr. John Clifton, Junior stu- 
dent of the piano class of Dr. Paul 
van Katwijk, who was winner in 
a local contest to appear as soloist 
at one of the Children’s Concerts 
of the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra. At the occasion of Mr. Knott’s 
appearance with the Dallas orches- 
tra, Dean Paul van Katwijk was 
invited as guest conductor. 


——-O---— 


THE SUDIE WILLIAMS CLUB 
The Sudie Williams Club, some 
forty public school music teachers, 
presented an artistic and charm- 
ing program at the Civic Federa- 


tion on May 7, directed by Marion 
Flagg and assisted by Nancy 


: Dawes, Pianist, and by the WPA 


CMD sintonictta. Mrs. Margaret Terry 
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played the piano accompaniment 
and featured singers were Louise 
Allen and Edna Vandemeer. 


DALLAS MUSIC WEEK 


Dallas can point with pride that 
the idea of a week to be devoted to 
music originated in the mind and 
heart of a Dallas woman in 1919. 
This year, Music Week was cele- 
brated by virtually every Music 
Club in Dallas as well as by the 
various schools and music studios. 





o--—— 


DALLAS ON THE AIR 


Southwestern Musician is receiv- 
ing favorable comments on the 
national radio broadcast directed 
by Miss Marion Flagg over NBC 
on April 26. Miss Flagg built the 
broadcast around the Dallas Cen- 
tennial Song and outlined the mu- 
sical history of Dallas. Featured 
performers included the Dallas 
Centennial Choir, the North Dallas 
A Cappella Choir, the All-City 
Orchestra, All-City Band and a 
colored A Cappella Choir. 

Miss Flagg again proved that 
she is a compelling force in our 
musical development. We can con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having 
her in this part of the country. 





Oo- -— 


MUSIC FOR DEFENSE MORALS 


A three-day Music Leadership 
Conference under the auspices of 


the Music Committee of the Civil- © 


ian Defense Council was held May 
12-13-14 under the direction of 
Augustus Zanzig, of Austin. Wil- 
liam Howard Beasley was so in- 
terested in furthering the cause of 
community music for morale that 
he invited the conference to make 
use of the Whittle Music Company 
Auditorium for their sessions 
which were held twice daily. The 
aim of this conference was to train 
leaders for community music ac- 
tivities which will begin this sum- 
mer under the guiding hand of the 
O.C.D. Miss Flagg has been asked 
by the mayor of Dallas to take 
charge of the music activities of 
the O.C.D. 











PIANO 
Paul van Katwijk 
Mrs. Paul van Katwijk 
Harold Hart Todd 
Mrs. Harold Hart Todd 








SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Dean 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 


OPENS JUNE 10, 1942 


—-FACULTY=— 


VOICE ORGAN 
Thomas S. Williams 
Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden 


Miss Ethel Rader 


George Curtsin CELLO THEORY 
. “am Louis Faget Harold Hart Todd 
Phili Philip Williams 
Pp Williams WOODWIND 
Walter Paul Romberg INSTRUMENTS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
FLUTE Louis Greenberg MUSIC METHODS 
Lois Risley Robert Ernst Mary Hanley 


Courses toward degrees of Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Public 
School Music — Private work in all branches 

Modern Methods and Equipment 

For all information write Paul van Katwijk, Dean 


Dora Poteet 


HARP 
Laura Twist 


Cool Dormitories 














MAY - JUNE, 1942 


MEMBERSHIP AUDITIONS FOR 
APOLLO BOYS CHOIR 


Mr. Coleman Cooper, founder 
and director of the famous Apollo 
Boys’ Choir (which has recently 
transferred its permanent head- 
quarters from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, to Dallas, Texas) is again 
offering boarding scholarships to 
boy singers between the ages of 
nine and thirteen years. 

The first award will be $600 for 
one boy, including room and board 
throughout the academic year. The 
second and third winners will re- 
ceive $300 each. Any boy between 
the ages of nine and thirteen is 
eligible. 

Boys wishing to become mem- 
bers of the choir should present 
themselves at the district audition 
nearest their respective homes on 
the date listed. Contestants who 
pass the district auditions will be 
invited to compete in the state 
finals which will be held in Dallas 
one week later. 


Auditions will be held at the 
Raleigh Hotel in Waco at 4:30 
p.-m., on Friday, May 22nd; Dris- 
kill Hotel in Austin at 2:00 p.m., 
on Saturday, May 23rd; Rice Hotel 
in Houston at 2:00 p.m., on Sun- 
day, May 24th; Blackstone Hotel 
in Tyler at 4:30 p.m., on Monday, 











WILLIAM HOWARD BEASLEY 


President, Whittle Music Co. 
A Friend to Music Teachers 
A Personality Greatly Responsible 
for Progress of Music in the 
Southwest 





May 25th; Adolphus Hotel in Dal- 
las at 2:00 p.m., on Saturday, May 
30th. 

Persons desiring further infor- 
mation may address communica- 
tions to Apollo Boys’ Choir, 6957 


Lake Shore Drive, Dallas, Texas. 





Small Towns, Small Cities, Wide-Awake Communities 


Write Vow 


for folder 
announcing 
opportunities 
to clubs, local 
teachers or- 
ganizations, 
Chambers of Commerce 
and similar 
groups to 
sponsor a 
series of 
artists concerts, 
community sings, 
lectures and 
art exhibitions 
on a new plan 


“THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTY” 


Dedicated to Community Culture and Social Unity 


Address the 


SOUTHWESTERN BUREAU OF FINE ARTS 
4101 Swiss Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


“Keep America Singing and Playing” 


———— 
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Mrs. R. E. Wendland 


The Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs concluded its twenty-sev- 
enth year’s activities with an in- 
teresting four-days’ Conventio1 
held on the campus of _ historic 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College in 
elton. Several hundred delegates 
and visitors enjoyed the joint hos- 
pitality of the college and of the 
Temple Music Club. The business 
sescions, presided over by Mrs. R. 
Ix. Wendland, president of the Fed- 
eration, were highlighted with re- 
ports of officers and chairmen, 
each of which showed splendid 











The Basic Music Series 
for These Times 


ODAY as never before, the spirit of 

our pople holds equal place with 
material things. Now, as always, we 
must keep our children singing. Once 
again we need to remind them of their 
great American heritage. 


The books of A SINGING SCHOOL 
meet the needs of these times. They 
stress spiritual values as well as prac- 
tical requirements for the usual course 
of study. Many of the songs come from 
American or Pan-American sources. 
Special programs recall our glorious 
history. 


A SINGING SCHOOL comprises a 
treasury of the finest music and poetry 
—classic masterpieces, composed songs, 
and folk songs. They reveal the essen- 
tial dignity of man. They were chosen 
for their permanent values and will 
serve the needs of education through 
the present crisis and long after it has 
passed. 


CC. Birchard & Co. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Texas Fedenation of Wlusie Clubs Holda 


Qnnual Convention 


achievements duiing the admin’'s- 
tration just closing. To meet the 
nation2] emergency that exists and 
to provide music for the morale of 
enlisted as well as civic population, 
all phases of the ctate program 
have been streamlined into a 
“Music for Victory” theme, which 
was the theme of the Convention. 
Yesides presenting more than 700 
programs for enlisted men in Tex- 
as’ many camps, the clubs of the 
organization have given to the 
camps 224 musical instruments, 
several thousand records, many 
song books and copies of sheet 
music, and have made it possible 
for musicians in the camps to have 
contact with music in nearby towns 
by having practice privileges in 
homes and by appearing on civic 
music programs. 

The Federation also has spon- 
sored 140 patriotic rallies, co- 
cperated fully in Red Cross and 
Bundles for Britain drives, has pur- 
cnased Bonds and Stamps as 
groups and as individuals, and has 
endeavored to keep alive music ac- 
tivities as a part of the normal 
life of the communities in which 
clubs exist. To strengthen spiri- 
tual resources, choir festivals have 
been stressed, with the result that 
numerous city-wide, as well as 
District Festivals have been held; 
to encourage American talent, 
clubs have presented 125 Ameri- 
can artists in concerts and held 
city, district, and state contests 
in composition; to aid worthy un- 
derprivileged children, scores of 
scholarships for such have been 
given through clubs; to foster clos- 
er bonds of friendship with Latin- 
American countries, 66 programs 
of Pan-American music have been 
given; to encourage music in the 
home, 135 family groups have been 
presented in programs and many 
other family and neighborhood 
music groups have been formed; 
590 children participated in the 
Junior Competitive Festivals, chief- 
ly in solo and chamber music 
groups; 330 radio programs have 
been given, and 53 opera listening 
groups are sponsored by clubs. 


Noteworthy concerts were pre- 
sented each afternoon and evening 
of the Convention: Walter Gile- 
wicz, pianist, and the Faculty 
String Quartet from the Universi- 
ty of Texas appeared Wednesday 
evening; Mary Louise Beltz, con- 
tralto, and Willa Mae Kelly, pian- 
ist, gave Thursday evening’s pro- 








MRS. BARD PAUL 
Dallas 


Newly Elected President of The 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs 





gram; Betty Berry Spain, contral- 
to, and Ivy Eddlemon and Charles 
Kiker, duo-pianists, appeared Fri- 
day evening. Other programs were: 
Texas Composers, directed by W. 
J. Marsh; District Representatives 
of Senior Division Thursday after- 
noon, of Student Division Friday 
afternoon, and of Junior Division, 
Saturday afternoon; and Com- 
munity Sing-song directed by Au- 
gustus Zanzig. 

Social features consisted of a 
dinner honoring the Board on 
Wednesday evening, a Tea honor- 
ing the Past Presidents of the 
Federation on Thursday afternoon, 
and a Texas folk-party for all visi- 
tors, given by Temple in Temple 
late Thursday evening. 

Speakers appearing on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Guy Patterson 








Gannett, Portland, Maine, national,.~ « ‘ 
oo 





president of the Federation; Mrs 


W. A. Goforth, Tulsa, Okla., vice- 
president of the Central region of 
the National Federation; Major 
Charles Manley of the Tank Des- 
troyer Command, Camp Hood; the 
Reverend Michael MarYosip, Tem- 
ple; Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. Other 
officials attending the _ sessions 
were Mrs. I. D. Cole, Lone Star 
District President, and Mrs. Fred 
A. Gillette and Mrs. Lena Milam, 
Nat’onal Board members from 
Texas. 

The following were elected of- 
ficers for the 1942-’44 administra- 
tion and were installed following 
Friday evening’s concert: Mrs. 
Bard W. Paul, Dallas, president; 
Mrs. Hugh B. Tandy, Ozona, First 
Vice-president; Mrs. J. Riley 
Green, Wolfe City, Second Vice- 
president; Mrs. H. O. Schaleben, 
Edinburg, Third Vice-president; 
Mrs. J. W. Sanders, Amarillo, 
Fourth Vice-president; Mrs. Mary 
Stuart Edwards, San Antonio, Re- 
cording Secretary; Mrs. Grace 
Godard, Houston, Treasurer; Mrs. 
L. B. Horton, San Angelo, Parlia- 
mentarian; and Mrs. Harry Stein- 
berg, Dallas, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 








Lloyd Shaw 


Announces a Special Course in 
Western American Dancing 
at 
The Cheyenne Mountain Schools 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The last week in June — the 
third week in August 
For further information address 


DR. LLOYD SHAW 
Cheyenne Mountain Schools 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 




















LEO. PODOLDSAT 


Russian-American Concert Pianist-Pedagogue 


Graduate, Cracrow Conservatory 


Royal Academy of Music, Vienna 


410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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CARROLL GLENN, GREAT VIO- 
LINIST, HAS A MARVELOUS 
STAGE GIFT 


Carroll Glenn, conceded by lead- 
ing critics to be the greatest wom- 
an violinist of this country ap- 
peared in a memorable concert 
April 29, at North Texas State 
feachers College, Denton, Texas. 
America need not fear a dearth 
of violinists if the “younger set” 
can hear and see this remarkable 
young performer. 

Miss Glenn has a charming per- 
sonality and that marvelous stage 
gift of playing to each member of 
her audience individually. The 
young violinist plays with mature 
artistry. Her tone of beautiful le- 
gato is symphonic in effect. Her 
tempos are up to the mark. Hav- 
ing won almost every national 
honor offered young violinists in 
this country, she is now touring 
the Southwest. Out here, too, she 
has met ‘“‘top-house” audiences and 
has won instant praise. ‘ 

The Tchaikowsky Concerto in D 
Major was stunningly performed. 
Only a master of the violin could 
perform the technical difficulties 
and top the climax of this immor- 
tal work. The other numbers on 
the evening’s program were chos- 
en from great violin repertoire. 
The Intrada of Desplanes; Rondo 
of Mozart-Kreisler; March, from 
“Love for Three Oranges” of Pro- 
kofieff-Heifetz; and Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint- 


Saens were received with repeated 





NORTH TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The two new members of the 
music faculty, Olive Bard and Na- 
dine Lindquist, of N.T.S.T.C. will 
not suffer the fate of Louis Nichol- 
as and Frank McKinley, who were 
recently inducted in the United 
States Army. Miss Bard, a colora- 
tura soprano and former member 
of the Teatro Lyrico of Milan and 
the San Carlo Opera Company, 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from 
Wellesley College, a Master’s from 
Columbia University, and a diplo- 
ma from the School of the Theatre, 
New York City. 

Miss Lindquist received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from 
Morningside College Conservatory 
of Music and the Master of Aris 
degree from the Eastman School 
of Music. She is a member of Mu 
Phi Epsilon. 


applause as were the lighter num- 
bers which were done with indivi- 
dual finesse. The usual half dozen 
encores were given at the end of 
the concert. 

Mr. Walter Robert proved an 
able artist and pianist with an ex- 
traordinary gift for accompanying 
the violin. These two young artists 
gave patrons of music in Texas 
and the Southwest a rare evening 
of music education and pleasure. 

Thank you, Lucius Pryor, for re- 
turning to the west for a second 
time with the great violinist, Car- 
roll Glenn, 





CARROLL AULT 
BARITONE 


The Art of Singing 


Director Music, First Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





HELEN BRANDEIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


Training — Leipzig, Swiss Conservatory—Piano 
Johann Venzoni, Italian Method—Voice 


Individual Training — — Results Proved by Pupils 


PHONE 3-5515 








concerning the auditions. 





The 
NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


Sponsors of the 
NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 


Invite Piano Teachers of Texas to write for information 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
640 Riverside Drive, New York City 








MAY - JUNE, 1942 


Dr Wilfred C. Bain has an- 
nounced that a three-day Brahms 
Festival will be presented by the 
Music Department of N.T.S.T.C., 
beginning May 29. The entire fes- 
tival will be open to the public, 
with reserved seats on request. At 
8 p.m., Friday, the NTSTC Sym- 
phonic Band, the Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Women’s Glee Club 
will present the opening concert, 
featuring the Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, a group of Three 
Songs for Women’s Voices and the 
Symphony No. 4. The two concerts 
of Saturday, May 30, will present 
such chamber music as the Horn 
Trio, the Clarinet Quintet, the Alto 
Rhapsody for Solo Voice and Cho- 
rus, and the Song of Destiny. The 
closing concert at 3 p.m. Sunday, 
May 31, will be a performance of 
the German Requiem, dedicated to 
the men from NTSTC who have 
given their lives in the present war. 

antacepiinegincs 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 14) 
Galveston 

Musical entertainment will be a 
feature of the new $1,500,000 muni- 
cipal pleasure pier, soon to be com- 
pleted. a 

The Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College of San Marcos 
will give special attention to the 
needs of music teachers who desire 
certain courses, especially in ap- 
plied music, to meet the new de- 
partment requirements in music 
teaching. 

Courses in theory for elementary 
education teachers as well as the 
full curriculum for music students 
will be offered. The staff will be 
complete in all fields. R. A. Tamp- 
ke is Director of Music. 

— 

The University of Texas Depart- 
ment of Music will offer two sum- 
mer sessions: 

First Term: June 4-July 13, 
1942, Chairman, Professor Doty. 

Second Term: July 14-August 
24, Chairman, Professor Jones. 

High School Music Clinic, June 
15-July 11, 1942. 

Gonlaaliticice 

The Tyler Symphony Orchestra 

closed its impressive 1941-1942 


season April 27. Under the leader 
ship of Fritz Fall, who has com- 
pleted his fourth year as conduc- 


tor of this splendid amateur group, 
the orchestra has attained wide re- 
noun for the excellent quality of 


its performances. The recent con- 
cert had, as guest artists, Sergei 
Tenioff, late of Hollywood and now 
of Dallas, and his group of dan- 
cers. Their part of the evening’s 
programs was received with ac- 
claim for its vitality and charm 
as well as for its manifest skill 
and artistry. 

A rising vote of pledged sup- 
port was the answer of the au- 
dience to an intermission request 
for an opinion as to whether the 
Orchestra and its Board of Direc- 
tors should plan for an enlarged 
program for the coming season. 

Mrs. Talbot Williams,  well- 
known in musical circles, is the 
Secretary of this orchestra. 





ELLISON MUSIC 
AND 


FLOWER SHOP 


SHEET MUSIC 
FLOWERS 


1109 Oakland Denton 








Cameron McLean 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
RECITALIST 


“The text of a song is to 
him its heart and the music 
its life’s blood.” 


— New York Times 


“A rich voice, marvelous in 
its control from sonority to 
silence. A thrilling musical 
experience. Any audience 
in its right mind will hard- 
ly let him go. 

— Chicago News 


1-121 General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SONGS 
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E. WILLIAM DOTY 
Director, Fine Arts Department, University of Texas, Austin. Chair- 
man Commission of Fine Arts of the Association of Texas Colleges, 
T.M.T.A. Guest, Judge for Advanced Students Contests. 


SAN ANTONIO 
The San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association, with Mrs. Edith Law, 
President, and Mrs. Alexander Mc- 
Collister, Program Chairman, has 
been very active this season. 





Our Lady of the Lake College, 
the Incarnate Word College and 
the St. Mary’s Parochial School 
have presented many varied pro- 
grams. Special, May 10, activity of 
the music department of Our Lady 
of the Lake College Choral Club 
was the performance of the Liszt 
137th Psalm; Samuel Gaines Fan- 
tasy on a Russian Folk Song; and 
an interlude under David Griffin’s 
direction by the Brooks Field Glee 
Club. 


The Mary Stuart Edwards Music 
Study Club, with Mrs. Emily Ga- 
roni, President, has presented some 
fifty benefit concerts since the mid- 
dle of September. Its members 
maintained a Defense Booth where 
several thousands of dollars in 
Bonds and Stamps were sold by 
the Study Club. 





The present war conditions have 
caused many fine musicians froin 
various states to be stationed in 
San Antonio army camps. Pro- 
grams by local and imported talent 
are being presented at Randolph 
Field, Kelly Field, and Fort Sam 
Houston. 

-——-OQ-———_ 


STEPHENVILLE 


The summer session of the Con- 
servatory of Music at the John 
Tarleton Agricultural College will 
consist of a regular semester of 
sixteen weeks, beginning June 1 
and ending October 1. The usual 
courses in the applied music and 
music education curricula will be 
offered, together with vocal, piano, 
and instrumental ensemble work. 


Since September, 1941, the Divi- 
sion of Music and Fine Arts of 
John Tarleton College has been 
under the direction of R. Berton 
Coffin. The regular staff of music 
teachers will be retained for the 
1942 summer session. 








STUBBLEFIELD PIANO SCHOOL - 


LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM 
Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, Director; Evelyn Schroeder, Mrs. M. K. 
Culver, Mrs. Henry K. Wesson, Associate Teachers 


1212-1214 BONNIE BRAE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Summen Wlaaten School... 








SEND NOW FOR 


DETAILED BULLETIN 


ALFRED MIROVITCH, PIANO, PEDAGOGY LECTURES 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN, VIOLIN, PEDAGOGY LECTURES 
HAROLD KELLOGG, VOICE, ORATORIO, OPERA, SCREEN 
PETER TKACH, CHOIR SCHOOL, A CAPPELLA METHODS 
MAUDE RUCKEI, PIANO, TEACHERS CLASSES, MUSICIANSHIP 
FRITZ FALL, OPERA COACHING, CONDUCTING, PIANO 


CLYDE JAY GARRETT, VOICE, CLASS VOICE, MUSIC EDUCATION 


LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, DUNNING NORMAL AND CARRICK CRE- 
ATIVE MUSICIANSHIP COURSE, STATE APPLIED MUSIC SYLLA- 
BUS COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


and twenty-five other recognized artist - teachers 


SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY of FINE ARTS — DALLAS, TEXAS 


a ll le lr ee i nd de a a nd 
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LILLIAN EUBANK, TEXAN OF 
OPERATIC FAME, RETURNS 





wy HOME 

at West Texans welcome the re- 
oh j turn to Abilene of Lillian Eubank, 
m | nationally known operatic singer, 


> and teacher of singing. 


On April fourth, old-time friends 
embers of the Music Unit and 


. the Harmony Club of Abilene hon- 


th ored Lillian Eubank with a tea at 
oe the Wooten Hotel. 
- An “Abilene Girl’ who went to 
of New York City and became the 
. protege of Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
- Lillian Eubank held a scholarship 
at the Institute of Musical Art un- 
- til she made her debut in the 
” Metropolitan Opera. Afterward she 
became a member of the Chicago 
yi. Opera Company and sang in prin- 


% 








on Specialists in filling Sheet and 
Books Music orders. Send us 
your orders. 
W. Pp. WHITSON 
DENTON, TEXAS 
31 years serving the 


sic 
he 





of cipal cities of the United States, 
en a aa San ame : 





Texas State College for Women 








Canada, South America and Mexi- 
co. 

When World War I broke out 
she was forced to cancel engage- 
ments to sing in Berlin Opera. She 
has sung leading roles in Aida, 
La Gioconda, Il Trovatore, La Fav- 
orita, Samson et Delilah, Lohen- 
grin, Carmen, Ballo Maschera, and 
Mephistophela. 


Miss Eubank has had a distin- 
guished career as teacher of sing- 
ing in New York City, both as 
member of the Faculty of the Ins- 
titute of Musical Art of the Jul- 
liard Foundation and as a private 
teacher. Musicians and patrons of 
music in West Texas are pleased to 
learc that Miss Eubank has opened 
a private vocal studio in Abilene. 


— —O—-—- 


Nancy Craig Lasley was the 
guest of Miss Edwina Gilbert, 
piano teacher of Hamlin, Friday 
and Saturday, April 24th and 25th, 
and served as adjusticator for the 
seventeen pupils of Miss Gilbert 
who played for criticism and grad- 
ing. This is the second year Miss 
Lasley has served in this capacity 
in Hamlin. 





















MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN 


Head of Piano Pedagogy in Southwestern Conservatory (Accredited) 
DUNNING and CREATIVE NORMAL CLASSES open June 10 
(Dunning Pre-School through High School age. Prepares for College Entrance) 
College Credits given Reviewers and New Teachers 
Applied Music, also Harmony for State Licentiate Examination 


For details write: 3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas, Tel. L-7249 








WINTER STUDIO 
Brooks Mays Building 
Dallas, Texas 
SUMMER MUSIC 
COLONY 
Boulder, Colorado 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 
PIANO TEACHER 








IVY EDDLEMAN—CHARLES KIKER 


DUO-PIANISTS 


Available for Concerts 
2140 Avenue H Wichita Falls, Texas 














Abby Whiteside 
Teacher of Piano, New York City 


Summer Session 


Mills College, California, June-August, 1942 
Dallas Dates, Tentative 


For further information, write 


Marion Flagg 
6206 Richmond 





Dallas, Texas 











Mary Louise Beltz, Contralto; Willa Mae Kelly, Accompanist 





MARY LOUISE BELTZ, Contralto 
WILLA MAE KELLY, Pianist and 


Accompanist 


These two young artists have 
won an enviable reputation among 
musical circles. Mary Louise Beltz, 
head of the voice department at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
ton, and winner of the 1941 Young 
Artist Contest sponsored by the 
National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has appeared in concerts 
throughout Texas this year. She is 
a graduate of the Juilliard School 
of Music and the University of 
Kansas. Miss Beltz has sung with 
noted symphony orchestras and 
appeared in cantatas and operas 
with leading companies. The young 
artist was recently auditioned by 
Edward Johnson, manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York City. 


Willa Mae Kelly, pianist-accom- 
panist, has a masters degree in 
music from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory and 





is a graduate of 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College where 
she has taught piano for the past 
four years. 

intipaliiadiia 


CIVIC ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 


The Fort Worth Civic Music 
Association with 2800 members will 
present six concerts for its 1942- 
1943 program. Malvern Macks, 
president of the association has an- 
nounced the following attractions: 


Claudio Arrau, pianist; Nathan 
Milstein, violinist; Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Dusolina Giannini, soprano; 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Eugene Goossens 
and the Ballet Theater. 


———_-O-—— 


The Southwestern Musician 
wishes to express appreciation to 
the Editorial Staffs of various 
radio stations in Dallas for com- 
pilation of their activities in the 
March-April issue of the magazine. 

— The Editor 





Music in Texas 





San Antonio Music Co.  Whittle’s J. R. Reed Music Co. 
San Antonio Dallas Austin 
PRICE $2.00 


BY LOTA M. SPELL 
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CHICAGOLAND MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


The 13th annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival, sponsored by Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities, Inc., will 
be held Saturday night, August 15, 
in Soldiers’ field in Chicago. Near- 
ly 100,000 persons are expected to 
attend this show which will be par- 
ticipated in a cast of 10,000 sing- 
ers and players from 30 states and 
Canada. The spectacle this summer 
is dedicated to the armed forces 
of the United States. 


Henry Weber, general musical 
director of the _ entertainment, 
again will lead a festival orchestra 
of more than 100 pieces and Dr. 
Edgar Nelson will conduct the fes- 
tival chorus of 5,000 voices. 


Richard McClanahan, New York 
representative of the great English 
p:ano pedagogue, Tobias Matthay, 
appeared before the annual meet- 
ing of the Arizona State Music 
Teachers Association at Tempe on 
March 31, April 1, and 2. Five il- 
lustrated lectures were presented. 

Mr. McClanahan will act as a 


judge for the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers in June, returning 
after that to New York for his an- 
nual summer-class for pianists and 
teachers. 


——o-——_ 


Charles G. Courboin, the out- 
standing organ recitalist, will 
broadcast over the Red Network 
of NBC and the Canadian Briad- 
casting Company Stations—the 
“Menuet Reverchon’” on Sunday 
morning, June 14th, 1942 at 8:05 
to 8:30, A. G. E. W. T. to be heard 
an hour earlier in the Southwest. 
This program will be devoted to 
compositions of members of the 
American Guild of Organists—and 
the work of Carl Wiesemann was 
chosen to represent the Southwest. 


John C. Wilcox, faculty member 
American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago, will be guest teacher at 
Colorado College June 22-August 
21, conducting a 5-weeks Vocal! 
Clinic for Teachers. Before leaving 
for the west Mr. Wilcox will con- 
duct his usual studio activities at 
the Conservatory in Chicago. 


‘J Hean Amenica singing” ogy ae 


Frank W. Asper, organist, Salt 
Lake Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will give a number of re- 
citals in the larger Eastern Cities 
next Fall. This past winter Mr. 
Asper has toured the mid-west and 
state of Texas. 





eee 

Helen Norfleet, nationally known 
pianist, composer, and organizer 
of the Norfleet Trio, sends greet- 
ings to her friends in Texas from 
125 East 65 Street, New York 
City. Formerly a Texan, a concert 
artist, teacher, and an active as- 
sociate of the Harold von Mick- 
witz Club, Helen Norfleet has con- 
tributed much to music in the 
state and in the Southwest. 

Miss Norfleet praises a new 
song, “Where Do the Colors Come 
From?” by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, published by the Concord 
Music Company, the words of 
which were written by her mother 

caeendiiabiead ik 
OPERA FESTIVAL WILL BE 
BROADCAST BY WOR 


An American opera festival w-li 
be presented weekly on Thursday 
from May 7 through June 18 by 
Station WOR in co-operation with 

















the Treasury Department. 
The series, designed to boost the 
sale of war bonds and stamps, will 
be broadcast through the United 
States and Canada. Alfred Wallen- - 
stein will conduct. 
The opening opera on May 7 will 
be George Gershwin’s Porgy and ‘ 
Bess with the original cast. A : 
world premiere will be given Ten- 
nessee’s Partner, based on the Bret 
Harte story, with music by Quinto 
Maganini. 


The other operas to be given are 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, by 
Douglas Moore; The Old Maid and 
the Thief, by Gian-Carlo Menotti; 
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The Blackstone 


‘Fort ‘Worth’s Hotel of Distinction 


Make the BLACKSTONE 


your home when in Ft. Worth 


Properly Air Conditioned 


300 ROOMS WITH RADIO 


Combination Tub and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water 


Our COFFEE SHOP and DINING ROOM 


are unexcelled. Popular Prices 


The BLACKSTONE 


Fort Worth’s Hotel of Distinction 












Hotel 


An A ffiliated WNational Hotel 


The entire personnel of Hotel Texas, your Convention Head- 
is looking forward to the pleasure of serving you. 
The fast, courteous service and excellent convention facilities 
of our fine hotel will add much to your 


quarters, 


your reservations now! 


























FORT "WORTH « 


HENRY LOVE Manager. 





Four Saints in Three Acts, by Vir- E 
gil Thompson; The Second Hurri- a 
cane, by Aaron Copland, and The 
King’s Henchman, by Deems Tay- I 
lor. I 
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CReviews and Comments —— 


The Editors of SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN take pleasure in recommending for your music libraries and repertoires 
the following publications. The books and music have keen carefully examined and reviewed for your guidance 
in making a profitable choice. 


fin 
— “a 








By HENRY EDWIN MEYER 


Choral 

“Song of America” (Amy and 
Eric Southey) Clayton Summy Co. 
A better than average song for 
defense. Arrangement for treble, 
men’s or mixed voices. 

“America the Beautiful” (Ward- 
Barton) Summy. A treble voice 
arrangement, with descant. 

“Foster Songs” (arr. by McKay) 
Hall and McCreary Co. Forty-six 
Foster songs in treble voice ar- 
rangements: includes a pageant in 
seven episodes. 

“Butterflies at Haga” (Bell- 
man) and “Song Without Words” 
(Grieg) Summy. Mixed voices. 
Program numbers from Nordic 
Choral Series worthy of study and 
use. 

“O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
(Croft-Barton) Summy. A fine 
choral arrangement for festival 
use. 

“Fanfare for Christmas Day” 


(Shaw) Schirmer. A _ two-page 
Gloria that will really add to 
Christmas. 

“Magnificat” (Purvis), “Sound 
of the Trumpet” (Malotte) and 
“Cantate Domino” (H. Schutz). 


Three splendid festival anthems, 
published by G. Schirmer. Suitable 
for advenced choirs. 


Carols and Chorales 

“Lay Down Your Staffs, O 
Shepherds” (Old French- Wasner) 
“Beautiful Savior’ (Silesian-Was- 
ner); “Bring Your Torches” (Old 
French-Wasner), Three part and 
instruments; “O World, I Must be 
Parting” (Isaac). Lovely numbers 
published by Schirmer. 


S. A. B. Anthems 

Fine arrangements by Carl 
Mueller of the following standard 
numbers: Wesley—“Lead Me, 
Lord”; Watson—“Praise the Lord”; 
Tours—“‘O be Joyful”; MacFarl- 
ane—“Savior, like a Shepherd lead 
us”; Handel—“Trust in the Lord”; 
Gounod — “Send Out Thy Light” 
and Goss—“O Savior of the 
World.” All published by G. Schir- 
mer. 

Responses 

“Close of Service Set II” (Eric 

De Lamarter) C. Fischer. A very 
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« | Mind The Music. . .. . 


superior set of choral responses 
using various voice combinations. 


Anthems 


“He Stooped to Bless” (Marget- 
son) and “Beautiful Savior” (12th 
Cent.-Morgan). Two lovely and 
easy service anthems, J Fischer. 

“Fear Not, I am With Thee’’ 
(Will Foster) Schirmer. A short 
and effective anthem beginning 
with a soprano solo. 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
(Billups) An effective arrange- 
ment of the familiar Spiritual us- 
ing soprano solo with mixed chor- 
us accompaniment’ throughout. 
Schirmer. 


Folk-Dance 
“Dance and be Merry” (Belia- 
jus) Summy. Descriptions of dan- 
ces and piano settings of sixteen 
folk dances representing eight na- 
tions. A second book. 


Piano-Educational 

“Highways in Etude Land” 
(Robyn) Ditson Described as “the 
child’s Hanon,” the book contains 
twelve exercises and twelve Etudes 
to suite. Miss Robyn’s usual clever 
approach to technical matters. 

“Williams First Year at the 
Piano” (J. M. W.) Presser. A 
piano book for average and sub- 
average piano beginners. Contains 
easy arrangements of community 
songs. 

“My Piano Book” (Ada Richter) 
Presser Books one and two. Care- 
fully planned approach to piano- 
playing and well presented. Good 
books for grammar-school child- 
ren. 


Presser’s Graded Pieces 

“Bagpipes” (Scher), “Waltzing 
in Old Vienna” (King), “Full 
Moon” (Federer), “The Glider and 
the Gull” (Stevens) “Tryolean 
Echoes” (Rebe) “A Sea Mood” 
(Lindquist). Nice piano pieces ad- 
vancing from grade two to grade 
four in order given. 


C. Fischer’s Themelodies 
Third and fourth grade arrange- 
ments by M. Eckstein, from the 
following masterpieces: 
Greig — Piano Concerto; Schu- 
bert—March Militaire; Tchaikow- 
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Book Review 


sky—Waltz of the Flowers and 
Symphony No. 6; Moonlight Sona- 
ta, Beethoven. 

“The Bell’ (H. Hanson) Fischer. 
Theme from the composer’s fourth 
symphony. Easy piano arrange- 
ment. 


Solovox 
“Melody Line Album” (Eck- 
stein-Hanert) Fischer. Time hon- 
ored favorites with melody placed 
on a single line. Solovix registra- 
tion provided by a master of this 
device. 


Cello and Piano 
Sonata (Herbert Inch) C. Fisch- 
er. A modern sonata in three move- 
ments. Difficult but idiomatic for 
both instruments. 


Organ 

“The Devotional Album” (F. 
Asper) Fischer, A volume of organ 
pieces of quite moderate difficulty 
for church and home. Includes a 
number of fine chorale preludes by 
Bach. Registration for Hammond 
organ provided. 


Cornet or Trumpet 
Concerto (Joseph Haydn) Fis- 
cher. A very nice arrangement for 
cornet in b flat and piano. Three 
movements, Allegro, Andante and 
Finale. 


Songs for Defense 

“Give Us the Fools” (Dicht- 
mont) Presser; ‘America Calls’ 
(Ada Richter) Presser; “Land of 
Hope and Glory” (E. Elgar) 
Boosey. These are good, stirring 
songs, the last an old favorite by 
the English master, Elgar. 

—---O-—-- - 

1. Three songs suitable for patri- 
otic and Civilian Defense programs. 

a. British Children’s Prayer by 
Jacques Wolfe, G. Schirmer, Inc. 

This simple and appealing adap- 
tation of the age-old Now-I-Lay- 
Me adds a note of interest by 
means of the change between the 
3/2 and 4/4 beat. The melody is 
singable and should have an ap- 
peal to all audiences. 

b. Liberty Under God by John 
Sacco, .G. Schirmer, Inc. 

A patriotic song in rousing 
march form. Should be good in its 
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choral arrangement. 
c. Our Country by Jacques 
Wolfe, G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Another song out of the prevail- 
ing mood of struggle for freedom; 
this one is a dedication of all we 
possess to the service of our land. 


2. Prelude in March by Oscar Ras- 
bach, G. Schirmer, Inc. 


A gay and triumphant affirma- 
tion of faith in love and spring; 
gives opportunity for varied dra- 
matic expression. 


3. Were I the Flaming Sun by Per 

Lasson, G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Melodious and well-climaxed; it 

will find its public. 

4. The White Swan by Ernest 

Charles, G. Schirmer, Inc. 


This is tuneful and evocative, as 
are all the works of Charles. The 
accompaniment is interesting be- 
cause of its constant motion sug- 
gestion of the rippling water be- 
neath the swan. A very effective 
song. FRITZ FALL 


—S 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In Creative Piano Technic, Book 
I, William O’Toole sets forth the 
fundamental steps in a fine logic- 
al thought system for beginning 
musicianship. As one learns to 
play the piano, this first book is 
designed for children in _ school 
grades, two to six inclusive. This 
approach differs from other sys- 
tems in four vital ways. 

First, reading is taught by 
means of a note-key game, using 
cards and charts, which empha- 
sizes the harmonic and melodic re- 
lationship between tones. 

Second, technic is considered as 
a matter of weight adjustment 
only at this early stage. 

Third, a fundamental knowledge 
of musical theory and interpreta- 
tion is developed. 

Fourth, creative work along two 
lines is stressed. The young pupil 
is encouraged to write original 
phrases and space is provided for 
original illustration of some of the 
pieces included in this first vol- 
ume. A. A. 
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At a Member Institution of the 


SENIOR COLLEGES Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


Nacogdoches, Texas 
Ida Pritchett, B. S. 


Abilene Christian College Chairman Department of Music 
Abilene, Texas 
Leonard Burford, M. A. ’ Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Chairman Department of Music Alpine, Texas 
4 ; Irma, Lee Batey, M. A. 
Baylor University Chairman Department of Music 
Waco, Texas 
Roxy Harriette Grove, B. M., M. A. Texas Christian University 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Art Fort Worth, Texas 
f Claude Sammis, B. M. 
Daniel Baker College Director School of Fine Arts 
Brownwood, Texas 
Mae Branon, B. M. Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Charman Department of Music Kingsville, Texas 
: ' : : Paul M. Riley, M. M. 
Hardin-Simmons University Chairman Division of Fine Arts 
Abilene, Texas 
E. Edwin Young, M. M. Texas College of Mines and Metallury 
Dean Department of Music El Paso, Texas 
Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 
Howard Payne College Chairman Department of Music 
Brownwood, Texas 
Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. : Texas State College for Women 
Chairman Department of Music Denton, Texas 
William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Incarnate Word College Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas c 
Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. | Texas Technological College 
Chairman Department of Music Lubbock, Texas 
. Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College Chairman Department of Music 
Belton, Texas 
Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. : Texas Wesleyan College 
Director Department of Music Fort Worth, Texas 
George Anson, M. M. 
McMurry College Acting Chairman Department of Music 
Abilene, Texas : 
Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wyle West Texas State Teachers College 
Director Department of Music Canyon, Texas 
Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
North Texas State Teachers College Chairman Department of Music 
Denton, Texas 
Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 
Qur Lady of the Lake THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
en ie Atnabaiiee M. A., M. M. Southwestern Baptist Seminary 


Fort Worth, Texas 
I. E. Reynolds, B. M. 


Sam Houston State Teachers College Director Department of Music 
Huntsville, Texas 


Director Department of Music 


Son Hackney, M. a. » aeeet 
airman Department o usic 
- JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas Edinburg Junior College 
Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. Department of Music 
Dean School of Music Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., Director 


Edinburg, Texas 
Southwest Texas Teachers College 


San Mareos, Texas 
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Study Music in Texas.... 


Kilgore, Texas 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Chas. W. Froh, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Christine Bagwell, B. A. 
Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Clel T. Silvey, B. M., Ph. D. 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 

Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 


Amarillo, Texas 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 
Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 
Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


Southern School of Fine Arts 


San Marcos, Texas Hardin Junior College Houston, Texas 
R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. Wichita Falls, Texas Homer F. Springfield, B. S. B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A. President 
Southwestern University Hockaday Junior College Texas School of Fine Arts 
Georgetown, Texas Dallas, Texas Austin, Texas 
Henry E. Meyer, B. A., B. M. Ivan Dneproff Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Dean Department of Music Director Department of Fine Arts Director 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1941 
WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D., President PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music Dean School of Music 
Texas State College for Women Dallas, Texas 
Somnem, Semee CLAUDE SAMMIS, B. M. 
WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., Vice-Pres. Director School of Fine Arts 
Chairman Department of Music Texas Christian University 
West Texas State Teachers College Fort Worth, Texas 
H. GRADY HARLAN, B. M., Ph. D., Secretary CHRISTINE BAGWELL, B. A. 
Associate Professor of Music Staff Member Department of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College Kilgore College 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 








ABILENE 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano Department, McMurray College, 
Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 
AMARILLO 
ARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-vi- 
Se Giinis—Conauctor Amarillo” Phiihar- 
Zn monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs.: 
y I D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amaruilo. 
GLENN, Gladys M.—vrresident Musical 
Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 
WEBB, Gladys—Svoprano—Opera, Ora- 
torio Concert—'leacher ot Singers— 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 
"‘exas, Amarillo. 
ARLINGTON 


ADAMS ,Eugene N.—Violin and The- 
ory—North ‘Texas Agricultural Coi- 
lege, Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D. — Head Band 


Dept., and Director N. T. A. c. Cadet 
Band of 100 pieces, North ‘exas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington. 
LANGFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher—North ‘Texas Agri- 
cultural College. 
PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Or- 


gan—North ‘YVexas Agricultural Covol- 
iege, Arlington. 
AUSTIN 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studiv 


No. 2806 Nueces Street 
only. ‘lelephone 2-9943. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon - 
of piano and Piano 
‘vexas School of Fine Arts. 

TEXAS School of Fine Arts—Accredited 
by the State Department of Kduca- 
uon—Full courses. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, vi- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 

BELTON 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, ‘lex. 

BROWNWOOD 

WOODS, Guy — Pianist — 
Piano and Organ, 
College, Brownwood. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

BURGER, Joseph — B. M. — Baritone 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 8S. Carancahua, Corpus 


Christi. 
DALLAS 
BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 
COUNCIL, E. G., ‘“‘The Music Man,"’ 
1011 Elm Street. — Sheet Music. 
DNEPROV, Ivan — Tenor — Director 
Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 
DOWNING, William B. - 3aritone 
eae of Voice, 1101 Elm St., Dal- 
as. 
FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Syim- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dallas; 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 
ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 
GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University; 


shursday 


Teacher 
Pedagogy 


Teacher of 
Howard Payne 


Director of Highland Park Methodist 
> Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
“> y%:, Dallas, 5-0709. 


"MIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced 
grades; Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy — Teacher of Singing and 
Conductor, 3918 Hall Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

PORTER, Mrs. Ralph A. — 
3600 Milton, Dallas, Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—Head of 


Studio: 


Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 
_ versity, Dallas. 

SAUNDERS, Mrs. F. B — Pianist- 


Teacher, 302 
Dallas, Texas. 
SWITZER, Miss 
Teacher and 
the ‘Oxford 


North Marlborough, 


Grace — 
Normal 


Affiliated 
Instructor of 
L Extension School of 
Piano Playing.’ 1001 N. Windmere, 
a 6-6932. 


; TODD, Harold MHart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 


WHITTLES — The Southwest's Most 
Complete Music House — 1213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 

WILLIAMS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Concertmaster, 


Dallas 
phony. 


Syin- 


DENTON 
BAIN, W. ¢.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas’ State Teachers 


College, Denton. 


AN 


JONES, William E.— Director of Mus- 
ic. Texas State College tor Women, 
Denton. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Piano— 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Orsanist and Choirmaster, St 
Matt*ew’s Cathedral, Dallas; Direc- 
.ur, Republic Bank Chorus, Dallas. 


FT. WORTH 


BRIGHAM, Je*n — Tenor. Affiliated 
with Texas Christian University, vi- 
rector ot Harmony Club’ Chorus. 


Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. 


Choir 1500 Cooper St. Telephon: 
2-2452 

FAGUY-COTE. Arthur — Baritone 
Singer, Teacher. Conductor, Texas 
Christian University. Private Stu- 
dio 1125 College Ave. Director, 
University Christian Church Choir, 
Euterpean Club Chorus. Music 


Study Club Chorus, Fort Worth. 

KILANDER, Katherine — Graduate 
Juillard Graduate School, Studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of 
Piano Department, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. Mutual Home Blidg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Concert Sopra- 
no, Fort Worth, Texas. Texas State 
Representative and Reporter to Na- 


tional Association of Choir Direc- 
tors. Director of Voice Department 
at Texas Wesleyan College. Director 
of Music Polytechnic Methodist 
Church. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas — Pianist- 
Teacher — Affiliated with Texss 


Christian University, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
McNEELEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Teachers Sacred Music—Southwes- 
tern baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
MILLER, C. C. — Piano Dealer—510-12 
Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Tex- 


as. 

MORRIS, Brooks — Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C. — 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe 
Worth, Texas. 4-9482. 

ORUM, Dot Echols — 


Soprano 
Blvd., Fort 


Teacher’ of 


piano 
tric 


and organ. Hammond elec- 

organ in_ studio. New resi- 
dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 
ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
ius Thor, first violin: George Orum, 
second wiolin: E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola: Samuel Ziegler, Violoncella. 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
Conner. Manager, 421 Conner Ave., 
Fort Worth. 

SAMMIS, Claude — Director of Fine 
Arts Department, Texas Christian 
University: Violinist-Teacher-Conduc- 
tor. 

THOR. Marius—Concert Violinist 
as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemble- 
Plavin. Theory, Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WHITLOCK, E. CLYDE — 
Teacher; Prof. of Theory, 
Arlington; Music Critic, 
Star-Telegram. 


Tex- 


Violinist- 
W.7 AL. 
Fort Worth 


GEORGETOWN 
MEYER, Henry E Dean of Music 
Southwestern University — Piano, Or- 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 
ton. Texas. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Music 
— Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
branches of Music—Fully Accredited 

KEARNEY, Jane, Pianist-Teacher, 210 
Marshall Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

MORGAN, Katherine B. — Teacher of 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wac- 


ner, Shakespeare, 3rowning, The 
3ible and Music, Psychology of 
Music, ete.—1117 Jackson Blvd., 
Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS — 4407 Rossmoyne_ Blvd.- 
Homer Springfield, President. 

LAMESA 
KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Mili- 


tary Band Instruments; formerly di- 
rector 348rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div- 





MENTS SO HAPPILY. 





MUSIC 


When Music and Courtesy are better understood and appreciated, there 
will be no more war. — Confucious. 


STUDY OF MUSIC ACTUALLY TRAINS THE 
MIND AND STIMULATES IT SO THAT IT FUNC- 
TIONS BETTER IN OTHER STUDIES. 


“If every subject in the school curriculum had to be dropped except one, I 
would retain music as the most indispnsable of all.’’ — Dr. Chas. W. Eliot. 


IN THE STUDY OF MUSIC THE MEMORY IS 
AMAZINGLY CULTIVATED, SELF-ASSURANCE 
IS ACQUIRED, MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE IS OB- 
TAINED, IMAGINATION IS STIMULATED. 


Since Muisc has so much to do with molding the character, it is necessary 
that we teach it to our children.—Aristotle. 


MUSIC IS THE MOST COMPANIONABLE OF 
ALL THE ARTS. WILL GLORIFY EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING. MAKE US HAPPIER AT WORK OR PLAY. 
NO SINGLE FORCE CAN FILL LEISURE MO- 


Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life. — Auerbach. 


MUSIC IS NOT A PROFESSION BUT A GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE NECESSARY TO 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


Show me a home wherein music dwells 
peaceful and contented family. — Longfellow. 


COLLINS PIANO CO. 


HEADQUARTERS: GREENVILLE, TEXAS 


and I shall show you a happy, 








A. E. F.; High School Band, Lamesa, 
Phone 86. 
LUFKIN 
REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach- 
er of Piano Progressive Series — 
415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 
1 ANGELO 
Carl 
Dept., 


SAN 
BRUMBELOW, 
Head Music 


lege. 


Piano-Voice- 
San Angelo Col- 
SAN ANTONIO 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart Soprano 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

FOX, Oscar J.—305 W. Russell Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

GRIFFIN, David—Teacher 
Director of Choral Club, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, 11 years Con- 
ductor San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 478 East French Place, San An- 
tonlo, 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Mu- 
sic Department. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music Department—Complete courses 
for degrees. 

STAFFELL, Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
STEPHENVILLE 
COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Sopra- 
no and Baritione; Song Recitals and 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 

lege, Stephenville, Texas. 

FROH, Charles Wesley — Professor of 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Piano, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville. 

WACO 


CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY, 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts - Dra- 
matics-Dancing, Phone 7215. 

GROVE Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus., 
Teacher ot Piano, Chairman School 
of Music, Baylor University, Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory. Baylor University School of 


of Singing 


Music Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodel Sholem, 
Wac». 

ROZSA, Bela — Artist-Instructor in 
Piano, Baylor University School of 


Music and Allied Arts. 

THOMPSON, James — Teacher of Vio- 
lin-Virector of Baylor Symphony — 
Baylor University School of Music. 


WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
KIKER, Charles — Teacher of Piano— 
Associate Teachers; Ivy Eddlemon, 
piano; Arthur Davis, violin, 2140 Ave- 
nue H., Phone 4605. 


NitisON, Eitel Allen — Violinist- 
Composer-Teacher — 1607 Hayes St., 
Wichita Falls. 

CHICAGO 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY — Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt. President. 


BRITAIN, Radie — Composer — 5225 
Black-Stone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY—Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Rudolph 
Ganz President. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Teacher of Sing- 
ing—Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

RIZZO, Andy—Piano — Accordion — 
Suite 723 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL, 
Phone Webster 2826. 

SUMMY’S Sheet Music and Literature, 
321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing— 
3475 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management — 8853 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. 

HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND ARTS, INC., Music, Art, 
Drama. 5400 Hollywood Blvd. 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Sing- 
ers—610 South Van Ness Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC—Accredited, Leading teachers in 
all branches. 323 South Western Ave., 
Los Angeles. Four branches. 


NEW YORK 

ALLISON, Irl — President National 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 745 River- 
side Drive, New York. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts — Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57tht St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538. 





SALT LAKE CITY 
ASPER, Frank — Organist ,Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—Available for recitals and dedi- 
cations. 
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TEACHING IS FUN 


Yes, teaching is fun, especially if there is a fair degree of success resulting from one’s efforts. Success, however, is usually 
dependent ‘upon the tools one is compelled to use. A gardener, for instance, cannot do a very successful job of spading a gar- 
den if = rs equipped with only a spoon. If he wants to scratch more than the surface, he will have to be equipped with the 
proper tools. 


A music teacher can not do efficient music teaching if he is equippedwith only a “hit or miss” collection of beautiful songs 
as his only tool. If he wants to scratch more than the surface and teach his students to read notes, for instance, he will 
need a song book which presents note-reading problems in logical order. To attempt otherwise is to invite failure, for learn- 
ing to read notes is like climbing a ladder, all the rungs must be there if the climb is to be a successful one. 


For the reasons suggested above, the five different “Sight Reading Fun” song books listed below are being hailed all over 
the country as the ‘“‘answer to a music teacher’s prayer.” Written on the premise that the best way to help a student is to 
teach him to help himself, each book starts out with the simplest of note-reading problems so that the student will get the 
feeling and joy of successful self-accomplishment. New reading problems are then presented in a progressive and logical! 
order so that the student can enjoy the added thrill of working out new problems by himself. Inasmuch as all the rungs of the 
ladder are there, the teacher can act as a helpful guide instead of a note-pounder, constantly working and straining in an 
effort to get the students to master songs for which the students have had little or no preparation. 


If you want to get fun and the feeling of success out of your music teaching, order a set of these books today. You wii! 
then discover as others have discovered that each book is truly a “song book with a plan.” Incidentally, each book is also 
an execellent aid to ‘a cappella” training. 


@® “Sing or Play Sight Reading F:n.”’ Usable for voice alone, Symphonet or Flute alone, or for any combination of the three. 
Although each song in the book has been written to meet a specific note-reading problem, all the songs are interesting and 
musical. Many of the songs, in fact, are excellent for program purposes. You will be delighted with this book. 


@ “Two-Part Sight Reading Fun.” Starts out with the use of just the first three scale tones. Additional notes and rhythms 
are added in logical order. As a result, each song and exercise becomes a preparation for the next song and exercise. 


@ “Three-Part Sight Reading Fun.” Beginning with a number of interesting exercises on the major chord, additional scale 
notes and problems are introduced in such a way that the student is enabled to master the new difficulties without even. real- 
izing that he is meeting them. 


@ “S. A. B. Sight Reading Fun.” The songs and exercises found in this book are not only interesting and simple, but they 
are also progressive. As in the other books, large interval jumps are avoided. The bass part as well as the other two part: 
has been kept within a very convenient range so that there will be no unnecessary straining for notes which are either too 
high or too low. 


@ “Four-Part Sight Reading Fun.” If you do any four-part work in your school, you will want to use this book, for it presents 
a pleasant combination of preparatory exercises plus a number of worthwhile songs which students will love to sing. The ten- 
or parts have been kept within a range wherein altcs or alto tenors can be used on the parts to strengthen the tenor section. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND MINIATURE SAMPLE PAGES OF THE ABOVE BOOKS, SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOGS WHICH ARE SENT WITHOUT CHARGE TO SCHOOLS. 


PRICE EACH BOOK: 50 cents. Ten copies or more 10% discount; thirty copies or more, 20% discount. 


IN THE SCHOOL, CAMP OR HOME — A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD 


In many schools today, the child’s sole approach to music is through his voice. Unfortunately, however, all children do not 
enjoy singing. As a result, the vocal approach is not aiways successful in making music a truly pleasurable experience for 
the child. The value of the addition of an instrumental approach, therefore, should not be underestimated. Through the addi- 
tion, many children who otherwise would remain cold to music, are brought to an appreciation of it. 


For the above reasons, many schools and summer camps are using a small plastic instrument called the Symphonet as a 
regular part of their music program. Inasmuch as the Symphonet is so easy to play that no previous instrumental experience 
is necessary to teach it, the introduction is a simple one. In fact, the illustrated instruction books are so self-explanatory 
that many children are able to learn the Symphonet by themselves. 


Following are a few more of the reasons why the Symphonet has become a popular musical instrument and talent finder 
in all forty-eight states: 


* The Symphonet is partially chromatic and has a two octave range, the second octave being fingered the same as the 
first octave. 


The Symphonet is relatively inexpensive, thus making it possible for almost every child to own an instrument. 
Although inexpensive, the Symphonet has a beautiful flute-like tone quality and is easy to listen to. 

An attachable music holder is provided with each instrument, thus eliminating the necessity for a music stand. 
The Symphonet is constructed of a strong durable plastic. 


* &© & & 


PRICES: The Symphonet, complete with music holder, $1.00. (Less 20% discount to schools and camps.) 


BOOK I, beginner method for the primary grades, 25c. (Less discount.) 
BOOK II, beginner method for the intermediate and upper grades, 25c. (Less discount.) 


(Notice: The “Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun” book listed above is also an excellent instruction book for the Symphonet.) 


If you teach school or do any camp work and want further information relative to the Symphonet and the instruction books, 
send for our “See for Yourself” school music catalog today. 


Handy-dolio Wlusie Co. 


2821 North 9th St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



































































































